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For less than a go 
On a merry-go-round 


YOU CAN STILL BUY A POUND OF STEEL 


Even at the bargain rate of 3 rides for a quarter 
—steel is the bigger bargain! Basic steel costs 
only about 7¢ a pound. Compare it, pound for 
pouna, with anything else you buy. 

Only by keeping steel plentiful can the 
industry continue to sell it at such a bargain 
price. And this is important to you—to every- 
one—because every product you use is made 
from steel or with the help of steel. 


This is why Republic, as one of the three 


largest producers, is expanding its steelmaking 
facilities. When you come right down to it, 
plentiful, low cost steel is the pivot around 
which our dynamic prosperity revolves. 
Since it is essential to everyone, thinking 
people, especially, need to know the facts about 
steel prices, steel production and the require- 
ment for proper expansion of America’s steel in- 
dustry to assure maximum national defense and 
the continuance of a rising standard of living. 


REPUBLIC STEED cence ornces, cievetanas. onic 


WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE OF STANDARD STEELS AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


THE FLYING HORSE on the merry-go-round is supported by safe, strong steel pipe . . 


. the same 


type of steel pipe that carries water into and through your home. Steel pipe costs least, lasts 
long. Republic is a major producer of steel pipe for all purposes. 
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Box 35001 @ Dallas 35, Texas 
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your 


vacation 
should 


What's your heart's desire in 
a vacation? You'll find it 
in Braniff’s Latin America. 
Visit colorful Havana and 
tropical Panama. Thrill to 
the ancient splendor of Lima, 
“city of kings.” See” Rio 
and fabulous Copacabana 
Beach; Sao Paulo; Buenos 
Aires, “the Paris of South 
America.” There’s , 

no place like 

South America — 

and no way to get 

there like Braniff! 


Save 30% on excursion fares. 
Fly now, pay later on easy 
terms. Fly the scenic route 
aboard Braniff’s El Conquis- 
tador or El Dorado — DC-7C, 
the world’s finest, fastest air- 
liner. For free travel folders 
and information write to 
Braniff, General Traffic and 
Sales Manager. 


Uplormalional 


Opinions Differ 

“Our Report Cards Are Failing” 
(September NEA JourNAL) is most 
entertaining and makes a good point, 
as far as it goes. Certainly a strict 
grading system is inconsistent with Mr. 
Wilson’s version of the conception of 
the American common school. Of 
course, Mr. Wilson makes no concrete 
proposal; he merely kicks up a little 
dust. 

And he makes some assumptions 
that won’t bear examination—for ex- 
ample, that we haven’t made the 
schools different from one another. 
Whether we like it or not, we do, in 
fact, have public schools for the intel- 
lectual and economic elite, in some 
wealthy suburbs—including some near 
Mr. Wilson’s home area of Chicago. 

But the heart of his argument is 
that we should have “a system of pupil 
evaluation that makes sense.” Too bad 
he didn’t propose one. As a matter of 
fact, there are already some systems of 
this sort that have been in effect since 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 
President, LYMAN V. GINGER 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 


Assistant Executive Secretary for Informa- 
tion Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


1958 NEA convention: June 29-July 4, 
Cleveland. 

American Education Week—Nov. 10-16. 
an nt People Moves Freedom For- 
ward.” 


NEA membership, May 31, 1957: 703,829. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 71-72, 328. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 52-67. 


ae departments: Handbook, pages 122- 


NEA committees, commissions, council: 
Handbook, pages 95-121. 


World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
a NEA; also see Handbook, pages 298- 
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Published monthly een iy June, July, and 
August by the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

NEA Journat goes to all members of the 
Association. Single copies of JOURNAL, 80¢. 
Entered as second-class matter October 
23, 1920, at the post office at Washington, 
D.C., under the act of August 24, 1912. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of 
postage provided for in section 1103, act 
ee 3, 1917, authorized January 26, 


NEA DUES 


By action of the Representative 

Assembly the following dues are 

effective beginning in 1957-58. 
sey a Associate Membership ...... 


Life Or "Associate Life Membership .. 
cash or $25 a year for 10 years 

Retired Membership 

Student Membership 


1920, in schools scattered thruout 
country, where the silly letter grad 
are replaced by parent conferences ag 
letters. 

This device has proved out over an 
over again. It can be managed if o 
doesn’t try to see everyone at the sar 
time; it is meaningful if teachers tal 
the trouble to inform themselves abo 
each of their pupils; it continues if th 
administrator supports it. 

I’ve never heard of a school’s dro 
ping this approach because the teache 
didn’t like it, but I’ve heard of leo 
of report forms that have been droppé 
for the same reason. 

—A. W. FOSHAY, Teachers College 
Columbia University, New York. 


Hurrau for Charlie Wilson! It 
refreshing to have a stirring prote 
against inadequacy of report cards 
interestingly expressed. It would seer 
that such important personal charag 
teristics as curiosity, industriousne 
confidence, and pride in work shouk 
be included in reports to parents. 

—JOHN GUY FOWLKES, School of Ed 
cation, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


“Dear Benders of Twigs . . .” 


My sisTERs and I (who are teachers 
received the following letter from 
stamp-collector acquaintance, in a firs 
day issue three-cent-stamp envelop 
honoring the NEA centennial: 

“Dear Benders of Twigs, 

“Here’s a first-day cover of a ne 
stamp which pays a_ well-deserved 
tribute to your profession. 

“Yours for straighter trees.” 

—EVELYN L. HILTz, Newton High 
lands, Mass. 


Suppression of Homework? 

SincE the September NEA Journ 
carried a feature on homework, 
thought your readers might be inter 
ested in the homework policy now 
being proposed in France. 

A major reform—startling in the fa 
of French academic tradition—is t 
proposal that all homework be abar 
doned in the école primaire and th 
collége thru the age of 14. The la 
of homework would be compensated 
by an extra hour of supervised stud 
at school. 

Several reasons have been advanced 
for this move, none of which will ap 
pear particularly revolutionary 
American educators and parents. Fo 
example, homework isn’t effective; thé 
child is too often helped by his family; 
and many children must stay up tog 
late at night to complete assignment 

Doctors and psychologists have been 
prominent among those who favor sup 
pression of homework. Parents, ho 

(Continued on page 422) 
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NEWS AND TRENDS... 


Legislation 


> Federal funds for school construction will be available 
to federally impacted areas thru June 30, 1959. President 
Eisenhower on September 2 signed PL 267, 85th Congress, 
authorizing a one-year extension of PL 815, 8ist Congress. 
The bill was passed in the closing days of the first session 
of the 85th Congress. It continues a policy of helping to 
build schools in those areas where federal activities are ex- 
panding and an increasing number of children are attending 
nearby schools. In the Congressional debate, the new Air 
Force Academy at Colorado Springs was cited as a promi- 
nent example. 


Significantly, the Congress failed to renew Public Law 

74, 81st Congress, which provides for the maintenance and 
operation of schools in federatiy affected areas. In signing 
the extension of PL 815, President Eisenhower made it 
clear that he would have preferred a bill more in line with 
his recommendations. He said he signed the bill “only 
because I have been assured that, without this extension, 
school facilities which will be needed for children by Sep- 
tember 1959 will not be available.”’ 


International 


> Sixty-four countries will be represented in this country 
by a total of about 1,000 teachers, school administrators, 
and trainees in an education program for 1957-58 which 
has been arranged by the U.S. Office of Education. 
During their stay in the United States, the men and women 
will study in colleges and universities, take part in sem- 
inars, engage in American community life, and participate 
in special tours. About 330 will participate under the Inter- 
national Teacher Education Program, administered in co- 
Operation with the International Educational Exchange 
Service of the Department of State, while approximately 
600-700 will participate under the Technical Assistance 
Program, administered in conjunction with the International 
Cooperation Administration. 


Teacher Welfare 


© Whatever the decision may be, important implications 
for teacher associations are expected to emerge from the 
history-making case of Benson et al. v. School District No. 
1 of Silver Bow County et al. in the District Court of the 
Second Judicial District at Butte, Montana. (See May 1957 
News and Trends.) Judge William F. Shallenberger has 
indicated that the precedent-setting case will go to trial in 
the early fall and that he is interested in speedy action to 
get the case before the Montana Supreme Court. 


Basic issues involve the rights of cight tenure teachers of 
the school district, members of the Montana Education 
Association and the NEA, who have refused to join Local 
332 of the American Federation of Teachers. As a result 
of this refusal, the teachers have been denied two salary 
increases granted union members. Basic to the controversy 
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is the question of whether the board may legally establish 
a “union shop.” 


MEA and NEA fetitions to intervene as parties plaintiff 
on the grounds that the teachers were being discriminated 
against because of their membership in the associations 
were followed by petitions of the AFT and the Montana 
State AFL-CIO to intervene as parties defendant. The pe- 
titions of both groups were granted. The Montana School 
Boards Association has been granted permission by the 
court to appear as amicus curiae (friend of the court). 


American Education Week 


& The White House has officially proclaimed November 
10-16 as American Education Week: 


Whereas education has advanced the national welfare by 
enriching our culture, by providing a surer foundation for 
our freedoms, and by helping to prepare our citizens for 
the demands of each new age; and 


Whereas our educational institutions have lifted the 
people of each generation to higher levels of personal 
living and have trained them for greater service to their 


fellow men; and 


‘Whereas Americans are proud of their educational sys- 
tem and have shown their determination to widen the road 
of opportunity by maintaining the highest standards of 
scholarship: 


Now, therefore, 1, Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
period from November 10 to November 16, 1957, as 
American Education Week, and I urge our people to enter 
fully into its observance. Let them demonstrate their ap- 
preciation of the work of our Nation's teachers, and let 
them show their active support for every program designed 
to improve our schools and colleges, which are firmly en- 
gaged in building a better and a stronger Nation.” 


American Education Week, which has been observed 
annually since 1921, is sponsored by the NEA, the Amer- 
ican Legion, the United States Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The theme 
for 1957 is that of the NEA centennial: “An Educated 
People Moves Freedom Forward.” 


Higher Education 


& Withholding from scholars and teachers the payment 
and standard of living which are their due will be increas- 
ingly difficult from now on, believes C. W. de Kiewiet, 


president of the University of Rochester. 


In a report to his board of trustees, he goes on to say that 
educators are now acquiring the most potent method of 
securing an adjustment: They are becoming one of the 
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American This is 
particularly true of outstanding men, who are entering 
upon a seller's market such as they have never known. He 
predicts that the distinction between levels of universities 


is going to be more sharply drawn than ever before because 


scarcest Commodities in the economy. 


scholars are going to regroup themselves in those institu- 
tions where the reward and the professional environment 
favorable. In any institution that 
fails to attract and hold its share of the best economic minds 
is sentencing itself to inferiority and decline. 


are most consequence, 


Dr. de Kiewiet says that our generation is experiencing 
a major explosion of knowledge, which has not yet reached 
its peak. “We are dealing with forms of knowledge which 
we hardly knew existed before World War II.” Inevitably, 
this explosion has produced another explosion of demand 
for highly trained people to deal with this knowledge. 


& Scale-adjustment raises of at least $400 went to Uni- 
versity of Texas teachers in September. A minimum salary 
level for the faculty is provided as follows: $4,000 for 
instructors, $5,000 for assistant professors, $6,000 for as- 
sociate professors, and $7,500 for professors. Previous 
minimums were respectively : $3,600, $4,000, $4,800, and 
$6,500. The average teaching salary of all academic ranks 
will be raised from an average of $6,009 to $6,815. 


AASA Regional Conventions 


© Regional conventions of the American Association of 
School Administrators, NEA, for 1958 will be held in 
St. Louis (Feb. 22-25), San Francisco (March 8-11), and 
Cleveland (March 29-April 1). One of the new features 
to be introduced by President Philip J. Hickey is a Sunday 
morning devotional service instead of afternoon vespers. 
The Sunday afternoon period thus released will be given 
over to about five large sectional meetings. 


The secondary-school program, theme of AASA’s 1958 
yearbook, will be the subject of one of the Sunday after- 
noon programs. Other subjects are the work of the Com- 
mussion on School District Reorganization, of the Com- 
mittce for the School Administration, 
and of the Educational Policies Commission; and AASA’s 
new program of services to the profession. 


Advancement. of 


Smaller group sessions totaling more than 50 will be 
held Monday morning and afternoon and Tuesday morn- 
ing. State associations of school administrators will arrange 
many of these smaller conferences, which will deal with 
such subjects as “unorthodox proposals for improving the 
program in small schools’ and “involving the people of 
the community in the school program.” 


Science and Mathematics 


© Converted science teachers will be a fixture of Amer- 
ican secondary education for many years to come, and the 
nation’s technological progress will be impeded accordingly, 
in the opinion of two Harvard researchers, Edward Victor, 
now a member of the faculty of the University of Virginia, 
and Fletcher G. Watson of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. 
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Continuing shortage of qualified science teachers is in- 
dicated by the fact that less than half of the 7,000 needed 
annually appear to be available, Dr. Victor and Professor 
Watson point out. They urge collegiate courses and work. 
shops to extend the converted teachers’ knowledge of 
science and teaching, and a system of pairing a converted 
teacher with an experienced one for purposes of providing 
guidance and advice. (An article by Dr. Victor on this sub- 
ject appeared in the May issue of The Science Teacher, 
publication of the National Science Teachers Association.) 


Conference on the Academically Talented 


& Education of academically talented high-school stu- 
dents will come under the scrutiny of some 200 educators 
at an invitational conference scheduled by NEA for Febru- 
ary 6-8 in Washington, D.C. Identification and education 
of these students is the problem to be studied under terms 
of a $55,000 grant from the Carnegie Corporation. James, 
B. Conant will serve as chairman, and J. Ned Bryan of 
Rutgers University will direct the program. 


Conference participants will include persons who now 
are actively engaged in experimental and field projects; 
experts and specialists in such fields as psychology, educa- 
tional testing, and the academic subjects; and leaders in 
professional organizations and other interested groups. 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


> Total school and college enrolment in the U.S. in 
the school year 1957-58 is expected to reach a new all-time 
peak of approximately 43,135,000, according to the U. S. 
Office of Education. Highest previous record enrolment 
was 41,366,000 last year. It is estimated that one of every 
four persons in the U. S. will attend school or college this 
year. 


Elementary-school enrolment (kindergarten thru grade 
8) is expected to be about 30,670,000 as compared with 
29,711,000 last year, while high-schoolers (grades 9 thru 
12) will total about 8,424,000, more than half a million 
over last year’s 7,820,000. Colleges and universities will 
enrol about 3,450,000, as compared with 3,244,000 last 
year. 


Teacher shortage will again be a major problem of the 
new school year. The U. S. Office of Education says the 
shortage will be even greater than it was last year. 


> The Secret Life of Danny Kaye, one of television's 
most honored programs, will be rebroadcast over the CBS 
television network on Sunday, October 27, at 5 PM EST. 
The show documents the famed comedian’s journey to 11 
foreign countries in his role of ambassador-at-large for 
UNICEF. The 90-minute program will include one added 
feature: Kaye will also entertain some American children 
and explain how they can help youngsters all over the world 
by participating in UNICEF's Trick or Treat project. Last 
year, thru arrangement with See If Now producers Edward 
R. Murrow and Fred W. Friendly, the NEA prepared and 
distributed 50,000 study guides pertaining to the program. 
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TEACHERS! 


Here’s What You Get 
for Only A DIME: 


(Total Value $3.00) 


25 breathtaking FULL-COLOR 
prints of Italy’s most fascinat- 
ing sights. 


The authoritative album on 

Italy in which to mount your 
pictures, plus informative text on 
Italy’s history, customs, arts, leg- 
ends, famous landmarks, natural 
Wonders, geography. etc. 


A giant MAP OF THE WORLD, 

in beautiful full color, prepared 
especially by leading geographical 
experts for this program. Opens up 
te 344 feet wide! A magnificent wall 
or blackboard decoration, invaluable 
guide for students or armchair ex- 
plorers. Retail value $2.00. 

In addition, if you decide to con- 
tinue, you will receive as a free 
bonus, a beautiful green-and-copper 
colored album case (pictured above) 
large enough to hold a number of 
albums. 

Yes, all this (total value $3.00) is 

for ONLY ONE DIME to in- 
luce you to the Around the 


trips—or re-living them. 


— 
> 4 


A Generous Offer From (4) THe AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


This Exciting “Guided Tour” Through ETALY 


plus! GIANT FULL-COLOR WALL MAP OF THE WORLD 


UNS =: 10° 


A $3.00 VALUE 


To Introduce You and Your Students to A 
Wonderful New Way to Learn About... 


‘ Your Pupils Will be Greatly 
/ Enriched By This New Educational 
~< Hobby The Entire Class 
Can Share 


ES, TAKE THIS exciting “guided tour” of ITALY 
—plus a giant, full-color World Map—a $3 value 
for only 10¢ in this generous introductory offer! 

We make this offer to demonstrate an exciting way for 
young and old to learn about the many lands and peoples 
of our wonderful world. This revolutionary new pro- 
gram in home education, sponsored by THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, is like a “guided tour” 
around the world. 


How You “Visit’’ a Different Land Each Month 


Each month you receive a set of full-color photographs 
and an informative, illustrated guidebook album with 
spaces for mounting the color prints. By means of these 
prints and albums, you and your class “visit” a different 
country every paseo i You explore the country’s famous 
landmarks and natural wonders. You go sight-seeing in 
the strange cities, In quaint little villages you stop to 
observe native costumes, customs, and crafts. An expert 
on the region spins stories of the gn battles, the na- 
tional heroes, the ancient legends. You pore over maps 
showing the principal cities, rivers, mountains. You actu- 
ally learn MORE about these foreign lands 
than many tourists do! 


Helps Children in Later Life, Tool 

Here is an educational hobby for the whole 
class. It will give children a tremendous _ad- 
vantage not only in school but in life, as they 
grow up in a world where other countries are 
only hours away by air. And you, yourself, 
will find this an enjoyable way of planning 


Mail Coupon With Only 
Ten Cents 


To acquaint yourself with this am not 
and 


mew project, accept the offer de- 
scribed ve. No obligation—but if 
you are delighted with your trial 
package and do wish to continue you 
pay only $1 for each monthly “tour” 
thereafter. And you may cancel at 
any time. Mail coupon now!— city 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL S0- 
CIETY’S Around The World Program, 
Dept. NEA-10, Garden City, New 
York. 
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Package consis' f 
On ITALY, (2) 29 full 


I understand 
idebook al! 


Srapte” taralng * toward 
Mecca before the Geat 
Sphinx, which guards 
the entrance to the Nile 
Valley. 


M — Famous image 
Buddha, festooned 
golden ornaments 


and els, stands in 
eo temple at 
Bangkok 


complete with 


ll notify you 
igated to 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


(above) ITALY — home 
of the f 


visited 

of Pisa, where the as- 
tronomer Galileo is said 
to have tested the speed 
of falling 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 
Around the World Program 
Dept. NEA-10, Garden City, N. Y. 


I enclose ten cents. Please send me at once 
Color reproductions ta tn 
-color reproduc’ mount album, 
and (3) the giant 349 ft. wide full-color Map of the World. 
you plan to issue a new “Around the World” 
gu bum Pp a set of color-prints each 
month for only $1 plus shipping. After examining my introduc- 
™: take any jie iw al ole ; 
um 
I am free to resign at any time. ie — 


introducto: } 
album™ 


Ga ctsccecse ns 5 


Zone > 
SAME OFFER IN CANADA: Address 105 Bond St., Toronta 2 


(Ofer good in U.S.A. and Canada only) 


eae 





no» ROCK. ROOF 


America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Zinc is a valued friend of other metals. As a coating or galvanizing 
material, it protects iron and steel from rust. Zinc added to copper 
forms the sturdy alloy, brass. Alloys containing zinc are used in 
thousands of products from buckles to battleships. From crude ore 
through many stages of processing, zinc travels from place to place 
with the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation. 


Drills called “Drifting Jumbos” tunnel 
through layers of zinc ore. Railroads carry 
this crude ore to smelters where the pure 
zinc is extracted. A large mill can process 
10,000 tons of ore a day. 


Galvanizing or zinc-coating is one of the 
largest uses for zinc. More than two mil- 
lion tons of galvanized sheets are produced 
each year — a large part of this output 
going to the roofing industry. 


Zine concentrates are then loaded into 
railroad hopper cars and routed to mills 
where they are converted into slabs or 
sheets. The slab zinc is graded and shipped 
to many kinds of processing plants. 


Everywhere you look there’s zinc. Auto- 
mobiles, machinery, appliances, wire fenc- 
ing — all contain this versatile metal. And 
zinc is used extensively in making paper, 
paints, and rubber products. 


Bringing zine into our daily living is an important job for 
America’s railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads 
serve the nation every day —swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 
American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 32. 
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(Continued from page 418) 
ever, like homework, for they appreck 
ate the evening quiet it creates. 
—GEORGE-PATRICK LEPAITRE, history 
teacher, Scarsdale, N.Y. 


Teacher-Politician 


Dewey REEp, business teacher in St, 

Cloud, Minnesota, has been a repre 
sentative to the 
Minnesota legisla- 
ture since 1947. 
He _ has served 
continuously on 
education and ap-— 
propriations com- 
mittees and now 
is chairman of the 
29-member Com- 
mittee on Educa- 
tion. 

For 14 years, Representative Reed 
has been executive secretary-treasurer 
of the Central Division of the Min- 
nesota Education Association. He 
served as chairman of its legislative 
committee from 1941 to 1950. 

Since completion of his educational 
background in Minnesota, he has been 
a classroom teacher in the public 
schools of that state. 

He is a member of the St. Cloud 
Teachers Association, the MEA, and 
the NEA. 


@ Write to the NEA Citizenship 
Committee, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., about active teacher 
politicians in your community. 
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EBatTeks 


This new and exciting material is available without 
cost to help you show your class, in a lively and in- 
teresting manner, the way to strong, healthy teeth. 
Two teaching units—one for primary grades, one for 
upper grades. Plus, a Teacher’s Guide full of helpful 
ideas, approaches and suggested classroom activities. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 

“Tom Visits the Dentist,” a picture-story 
illustrating the main points about good 
dental care. Also makes an excellent 
supplementary reader, and includes an easy 
dental health song the whole class can sing. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES 


“The Way to a Smile,” a fact-filled 
illustrated unit on teeth and their protection, 
covering such subjects as: How Teeth Grow - 
Why Teeth Decay - The Importance of Diet - 
How to Care for Your Teeth - 

Fluoridation of Water. 


FOR You 

A helpful Teacher's Guide with dozens of 
suggestions for developing a lively dental 
health program, using the above 

units. Also a bibliography of available 
books, pamphlets, films and filmstrips. 


©1057, The Procter & Gamble Co. 
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PRAISED BY TEACHERS AND EDUCATORS 


Dorothy E. Cook, Supervisor of Elementary Education, N. Y. 
State Education Dept. “These well-prepared units will aid 
many teachers in helping girls and boys develop the all- 
important habit of brushing teeth correctly and thoroughly.” 
George E. Ingham, Administrative Assistant for Curriculum 
Development, Westport, Conn. “These units and the Teacher's 
Guide are, in my opinion, some of the best material I have 
ever seen for the teaching of dental hygiene to children on all 
elementary grade levels.” 


These teaching units are being distributed as a service to you 
by Procter & Gamble, makers of Crest Toothpaste. And you 
can order free copies for every member of your class . . . use 
the coupon below. (But supplies of these teaching aids are 
limited. Order now, to be sure to get your copies. ) 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER FREECOPIES 
FOR EVERY MEMBER OF YOUR CLASS 
Procter & Gamble, Education Dept. N, Box 599, Cincinnati 1, O. 
Please send me the following teaching aids—plus a free dental 
health poster with Norman Rockwell art in full color. 
If yeu teach primary grades:free copies of “Tom Visits 
(umber) the Dentist’—plus my copy of “The Way to a Smile” 
and the Teacher's Guide. 
——— !f you teach intermediate or upper grades:free copies 
(member) of “The Way to a Smile’—plus my copy of the Teacher's 


——— One set of the above booklets, for my own inspection. 


Name 
a 
OO 
CC ——— 
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On 
Television, 
Friday 
Night, 
October 25 


Dr. Frank Baxter (left) and Richard Carlson in a 
scene from ““The Strange Case of the Cosmic Rays.” 


“The Strange Case of the 


COSMIC RAYS" 


“The Strange Case of the Cosmic Rays” 
is the third program in the Bell Telephone 
System’s new TV Science Series. The two 
earlier programs — “Our Mr. Sun” and “Hemo 
the Magnificent” —were widely acclaimed by 
educators, scientists and the general public. 


Scientific accuracy is assured by a Scien- 
tific Advisory Board and distinguished ad- 
visors, including Dr. Carl D. Anderson, Dr. 


Bruno Rossi and Dr. Marcel Schein. The 
program was produced and directed by Acad- 
emy-Award-winning director Frank Capra. 


Everyone connected with education and 
science will want to see “The Strange Case 
of the Cosmic Rays.” Prints of this film soon 
will be made available for use in schools. 
For further information, get in touch with 
your local Bell Telephone Company. 


In color and black and white on the NBC-TV network, Friday, October 
25, 9-10 P.M., E.D.T. Please check your local listing for time and station. 


Sponsored by BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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OUR SPIRITUAL 
IER TTAG E 


T WOULD be hard to select a darker era in American 

history than the one which began in 1857, the year 
in which the NEA came into existence. Yet during 
those terrible years, some of the noblest parts of our 
spiritual heritage were hammered into shape. 

Now the NEA begins its second century just as it 
began its first—in a time of crisis. This time the crisis 
is different. In 1857, this country was splitting apart; 
today it is the world which seems divided in halves 
by fear, animosity, and suspicion; and in the back- 








Mr. Catton is editor of American Heritage and noted author- 
historian of the Civil War period. Two of his best-known 
books are A Stillness at Appomattox and This Hallowed 
Ground. The theme of this editorial was also discussed by 
Mr. Catton in his address at the opening session of the cen- 
tennial convention in Philadelphia. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


ground, as before, the gloomy prophecies of war. What 
gives this moment of crisis its peculiar urgency is the 
fact that the human race has recently discovered a 
power which, given just a little mismanagement, could 
destroy the entire world, friend and foe alike. 

The hydrogen ash, descending upon us like a sum- 
mer rain, is an evil thing to live with; so also is the 
realization that we seem to have discovered the secrets 
of nuclear fission just a little ahead of our discovery 
of the way to use them properly, Thus we are living 
on the edge of the blackest gulf, and to stay out of it 
will require all the intelligence, goodwill, and applied 
idealism we can muster. 

We know all this perfectly well, and the knowl- 
edge has frightened us. We have been living with fear, 
and fear is the father of cruelty and blindness. It leads 
us to lash out at all nonconformists—which in the 
long run means all men and women of independent 
minds—and it has had the fantastic result of inducing 
us to entrust our hope of national survival to an in- 
comprehensible weapon whose mere existence has 
frightened us half out of our wits. 

The immediate question is: What do we do per- 
sonally as educators in a time of dire crisis such as this? 

I think that we begin by getting rid of our fear, 
and for that our priceless spiritual heritage as Amer- 
icans is our strongest reliance. And the central core 
of that heritage is a simple faith in the infinite pos- 
sibilities of human life. 

Next, we need to consider what a better education 
is and how it can be applied. We must consider, in 
short, what sort of education will enable the future 
leaders of America to make society the vehicle in which 
the human race can continue to make progress. 

Obviously, educated man will need to know every- 
thing that can be taught about mankind—its history 
and its dreams; its methods of organization: the eco- 
nomic, social, and psychological laws it obeys. He 
must be familiar with the arts—those peculiar means 
by which the human spirit tries to communicate the 
incommunicable. He must know himself, his chosen 
calling, and the world in which that calling is to op- 
erate. 

Sut above all things, he must realize that education 
by itself is not enough. He must be able to use his 
knowledge with a full awareness of his own respon- 
sibility for what he does with it. 

He must also understand the full worth of the star- 
touched faith that comes down to us from our own 
past, that ancient sense*of wonder which draws in its 
train the belief that the spirit of man can finally 
reach the loftiest peaks its imagination can discern. 

Our inborn faith must come to our rescue. We need 
boldness and imagination: the boldness that finds 
materials for victory when the battle seems lost, the 
imagination that can look beyond the present crisis 
to the world that is waiting for us to enter it. Man is 
still God’s instrument on earth. Man’s dreams are 
still things that survive him and become real. #+ # 
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The UN International School 


MARION B. TUCKER 


ECAUSE the UN _ International 
School is one of the most un- 
usual educational institutions in 
the world, I’m going to describe my 
recent visit there in an unusual way 
—by starting at the end. 

The last classroom I looked in 
on at the school was one where six 
or seven charming Chinese children 
were having some special after: 
school classes in their own lan- 
guage. I admired their notebooks 
in which they had proudly and 
laboriously inscribed various Chi- 
nese characters. 

“Let me pick out two words,” I 
said to one little girl, “and then 
you tell me what they mean. First, 
I’m going to pick the one that looks 
the simplest and then the one that 
seems most difficult. Now, this cer- 
tainly is the easiest—just a plain 
line lying down. What does it 
mean?” 

“That means ‘one,’” said the 
little girl. 

“And how about this charac- 
ter? To me, this seems the most dif- 
ficult and complicated-looking one 
on the whole page.” 

““That means ‘school,’ ” said the 
little girl. 

Fresh from a tour of the school 
and bristling like a_ pin-cushion 
with facts imparted to me by its 
principal, I was struck by how suit- 
able it was that the character de- 
picting “school” should be an in- 
tricate one! 

In any school, education is a 
complex and exacting business. At 
the UN International School, this 
is particularly true, for a variety of 
reasons. Most important among 
these is the fact that the 220 stu- 
dents represent 55 different nation 
alities, languages, and cultural 
backgroundsy and that, therefore, 
the curriculum must be comprehen- 


Mrs. Tucker, former English teacher, 
newspaper feature writer and person- 
nel counselor, is assistant editor of the 
NEA Journal. Photos were taken by the 
United Nations. 
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sive enough to meet educational 
standards thruout the world. 

Added to this is the matter of 
high turnover. Parents of most 
UNIS students are members of the 
UN Secretariat and, as such, are 
often subject to recall or changes of 
assignment. As a result, a great 
many children may enter or leave 
the school during the course of a 
year. 


Tue school is housed in a con- 
verted two-story apartment build- 
ing in Parkway Village, Jamaica, 
New York, about half an hour by 
car or subway from midtown Man- 
hattan. Founded in 1949, it is an 
extension of a cooperative nursery 
school established in 1947 at Lake 
Success, New York, where the UN 
Secretariat and General Assembly 
were originally housed. 

When the UN shifted to its pres- 
ent imposing headquarters in New 
York City, Jamaica was chosen for 
the school location, as many staff 
members live in the area. 

After starting as a nursery school, 
UNIS added a kindergarten, and 
since then has expanded one class 
each year until at present there are 
nine grades. Eventually, the stu- 
dents will range in age from nurs- 


ery tots of three to high-school 
seniors of 18. 

Funds for UNIS come mainly 
from tuitions, with an occasional 
grant from the UN when needed. 


How to handle a subject like 
social studies for children trom so 
many different countries is just one 
example of the challenge presented 
to the UNIS principal and faculty. 

In the first tour gratles, the school 
uses our rather customary approach 
of having pupils study first the 
home, next the school, then the 
community and the state. 

The fifth grade is devoted to the 
story of the Americas—the geog- 
raphy and history of Canada, Latin 
America, and the United States. In 
the sixth grade, pupils study France 
and a country of the Asian group. 
This year, about two-thirds of the 
time is being spent on the history, 
geography, and culture of France 
and the remaining one-third on 
Pakistan. 

Seventh-, eighth-, and ninth- 
graders plunge into world history 
and geography, and so will tenth- 
graders when this level is added 
to the school. 

Students will postpone intensive 
study of their own countries until 


In addition to providing a valuable medium for self-expression, the 
arts are regarded as an important means of helping children ap- 
preciate what each nation has contributed to our common culture. 


the eleventh grade, when those who 
are college-bound will have private 
study periods under the guidance 
of a teacher of their own national- 
ity. 

As might be expected, instruc- 
tion is highly individualized, and 
for this reason classes are small, 
ranging in size from 12 to 19. 

In the nursery school, only Eng- 
lish is spoken, and the three-year- 
olds from other countries learn it 
with a dispatch and aplomb that 
tinges grownups an envious green. 

During the morning hours in 
grades one thru five, the basic skills 
such as arithmetic or reading are 
taught in English or French. With 
the exception of language periods— 
French for the English and English 
for the French—only English is 
spoken in the afternoon, when the 
children come together for subjects 
such as art or physical education 
that have a minimal language bar- 
rier. 

The aim of the school is to have 
all students reasonably bilingual by 
the age of 11 and thoroly bilingual 
by 16. (English-speaking pupils fall 
short of the first objective, since 
English is the language used in 
their regular classes.) Beyond the 
fifth grade, all youngsters are ex- 
tensively involved in a language 
other than their basic tongue. 


Tue faculty, which is recruited 
both in this country and abroad, 
consists of 16 full-time teachers, a 
part-time teacher, and a general- 
purpose helper. They range in na- 
tionality from Chinese to Viennese, 
from German-Italian to Canadian, 
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from British to French to Irish. 
Four of the group are American, 
and many of the rest hold Ameri- 
can degrees in addition to those ac- 
quired in other countries. 

The principal, A. S. Vaughan- 
Thomas, is an Oxford graduate in 
Classics and English Literature. In 
England, before coming io UNIS, 
he was a superintendent, responsi- 
ble for some 50 schools. 

An urbane, quiet-spoken man, 
he is almost boyishly enthusiastic 
about both UNIS teachers and stu- 
dents. 

“The teachers have great esprit 
de corps,” he told me, “and work 
hard in order to maintain our ex- 
acting scholastic standards. In re- 
turn, I try to keep their clerical 
work at a minimum. Their job is to 
teach, and an important part of 
my job is to leave them free to do 
it. Each teacher knows what his 
goals are, and each is allowed to 
reach those goals in his own fash- 
10Nn. 

“I believe strongly that the best 
pupil motivation comes from good 
classroom presentation. A dynamic 
teacher, especially if. blessed with 
humor and a sense of the dramatic, 


can build up enough momentum to 
keep his class rolling merrily along 
even thru arid and dusty stretches 
of memorizing and drill. Whether 


Experiences with their classroom post 
office teach the pupils many things be- 
sides reading, writing, and arithmetic. 


youngsters regard a task as drudg- 
ery or as an exciting challenge de- 
pends a good deal on how it is pre- 
sented to them.” 

The homework books that I 
looked over indicated that UNIS 
pupils respond magnificently to in- 
dependent work. To my unscientif- 
ic eyes, some of the physics and 
chemistry problems meticulously 
set forth in bound, stiff-cover note- 
books seemed advanced to an awe- 
some degree. 

Homework, or private study as 
they call it, is done in pen and ink 
and has the air of having been pre- 
pared “for the record.” Nor is the 
impression misleading, for Mr. 
Vaughan-Thomas told me_ that 
when a child transfers to another 
school, his private-study notebooks 
accompany him, along with test 
scores and other data. 


Speakinc of tests reminds me 
that marking is usually done on a 
scale of 20 instead of 100 as is cus- 
tomary here. A score of 10 or more 
is considered creditable, and the 
principal told me that, a few days 
before, he had been specially in- 
vited to an English class to hear the 
astounding news that a student 
essay had received a score of 17. 
Mirabile dictu! The class was bug- 
eyed with admiration, and the 
young author was floating on a 
pink, Shelleyish cloud. 

Altho pupils are marked numeri- 
cally, parents receive two narrative 
reports a year instead of the more 
traditional type with specific 
grades. 

Frequent individual parent-teach- 
er conferences are encouraged, and 
full-scale parent-teacher meetings 
are held twice a year. The school is 
directed by a board of trustees 
elected by an organization which 
all parents of UNIS pupils are 
asked to join. 

In spite of lighthearted moments, 
school is obviously a serious busi- 
ness for UNIS youngsters. I was 
struck by this in the first class I en- 
tered. 

Each student, with head bent, 
was enveloped in a starchy white 
coat. On the table next to each lay 
a sort of scalpel and other profes- 
sional-looking equipment. Brood- 
ing over the class was the hushed 
expectancy and tension of a hospi- 


tal operating room. “Whatever are 
they doing?” I asked myself. And 
then I saw. They were dissecting 
flowers! 

Later, when they were drawing 
diagrams of -their dismembered 
flowers, the teacher admonished 
briskly, “No shading, please. No 
shading. Remember, this is science, 
not art.” 


Tuis was a necessary reminder, 
because many of the students are 
artistically inclined, and art in its 
various forms is a bright thread 
woven into the warp and woof of 
the curriculum. 

In addition to providing a valu- 
able medium for self-expression, 
the arts are regarded as an impor 
tant means of helping children ap- 
preciate what each nation has con 
tributed to our common culture. 

There were no cultural implica- 
tions, however, in some artwork 
that particularly delighted me in 
one fourth-grade room. Apparently, 
each child had drawn a picture of 
a fish.or other underwater denizen, 
and these—cut out and mounted 
on a: watery-looking background— 
made a charming mural. 

A raffish, cross-eyed octopus dom: 
inated the scene, and each fish un 
dulating around him had a person. 
ality all its own. My favorites were 
a lady fish with an improbable hat 
and a pouty, lip-sticked mouth; and 
another fish, executed in multi 
colored checkerboard design, which 
had a worried look—fearful, per 
haps, that he was just a bit too 
flashy to be in the social swim. 

As a sort of foil for this gay child- 
ishness, on the chalkboard at the 
front of the room were written so 
bersided data about the life and ac- 
complishments of John Jacob As 
tor. 


Tue UN International School 
furnishes living proof that the chil 
dren of the world can learn to 
gether in harmony and friendship. 
In every classroom, I sensed an al 
most tangible spirit of happy co 
operation. 

My visit convinced me that UNIS 
youngsters do a far better job of 
living in their miniature world 
than their elders manage to do with 
the whole globe for elbow room. 


# # 
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HE day Willie Weaver arrived, 
there was little joy among the 
teachers at the! Aldwick Training 
School for Boys. Even our long ex- 
perience in handling emotionally 
disturbed delinquents wasn’t much 
comfort to us. Willie, we knew, was 
going to be a “hot one.” 

Records preceding Willie indi- 
cated he had been assigned to Ald- 
wick on a last-chance basis. He had 
failed at three public schools and 
two other institutions because of 
his chronic truancy and refusal to 
learn. Expert remedial teachers and 
even psychologists took a dim view 
of Willie’s capacity for learning. 
We knew we'd need a minor mira- 
cle if we were to help Willie at all. 


Mr. Kerfoot is a writer with Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation, 
Lexington, Kentucky. This article is a 
fictionalized treatment of a true inci- 
dent which occurred while he was a 
teacher in a state training school for 
boys. 
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A rat, lazy 14-year-old, Willie 
wasted no time in living up to his 
reputation. Immediately assuming 
the role of classroom clown, he 


showed little im- 
prove himself. 
Tests indicated that Willie could 
neither read nor write. He had no 
understanding of simple arithmetic. 
His grade placement was the lowest 
in the school’s history. Worst of all, 
Willie appeared to glory in his 
dullness. We began to wonder if 
even a miracle could help him. 
When assigned to a remedial 
group, Willie slumped at his desk 
and promptly fell asleep. Aroused, 
he continued to daydream, unable 
to concentrate on anything. When 
boredom got the best of him, he be- 
came involved in various types of 
buffoonery which disturbed the 
class. We were about to give up on 
the miracle when it happened! = _ 
One evening Willie shuffled into 


inclination to 


the school’s gymnasium, where a 
group of boys worked out nightly 
with bar bells and weight-lifting 
equipment. For Willie it was love 
at first sight. 

Equipped by nature with a sturdy 
frame, Willie saw a chance to shine 
at something for the first time in 
his life. Wholly uninhibited, he 
joined the group and started on the 
long road to weight-lifting profi- 
ciency. After a few attempts at 
lifting, he loudly announced his 
intention of being the best lifter 
the school had ever seen. 

Willie began spending every 
available minute in the gym. We 
were delighted to see him interested 
in something, but none of us 
guessed the amazing fringe benefits 
Willie would garner from his in- 
terest in weight-lifting. 


Tue weight of an adjustable bar 
bell can be increased by adding 
iron plates of varying poundages to 
the ends of the bar. Before chang- 
ing plates, a lifter must know the 
weight of each plate and what each 
will add to the weight of the bar. 
An error of a few pounds can result 
in an unbalanced bar and perhaps 
a sprained back. 

For most of us, it doesn’t take 
much figuring to know that seven 
and a half pounds added to each 
end of the bar would transform a 
185-pound weight into a 200-pound 
weight. To Willie, however, such 
arithmetic presented a_ terrifying 
mental challenge. However, prod- 
ded by necessity, Willie met the 
challenge and was switching plates 
swiftly and accurately within a 
week. 

One morning the mathematics 
instructor, Mr. Ernest, handed Wil- 
lie a problem, scarcely expecting 
a serious reply. “If I had $80,” he 
said, “and I spent $5 in one store 
and $5 in another, how much 
would I have left?” 

“Let’s see now,” Willie said, 
scratching his head. “If I was doing 
two arm curls with 80 pounds and 
I take five’ pounds from one side 
and five from the other side I'd 
have 70 left. Is 70 the answer?” 

“Yes, it is!” said Mr. Ernest, 
amazed at Willie’s unique method 
of arriving at the correct answer. 

“But it ain’t right for two arm 
curls,” Willie added. “Strong fella 
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like handle a hundred 
easy.” 

Aware of Willie’s interest in 
weight-lifting, Mr. Luther, our ath- 
letic instructor, handed him a pile 
of old magazines devoted to the 
sport. Willie thumbed thru them 
ceaselessly, gazing in rapt admira- 
tion at the likenesses of muscular 
champion lifters. Unable to read 
names or captions, Willie appealed 
to Mr. Leonard, the remedial-read- 
ing teacher, for help. 

It was the first time in his life 
Willie had sought help from a 
teacher. Mr. Leonard spent many 
hours with Willie, who labored 
gladly to master the strange sym- 
bols beneath the pictures of his 
heroes. Copying their names into 
his scrapbook gave him valuable 
experience in writing and spelling. 


me can 


As Avpwick’s English instructor, 
it was my painful duty to introduce 
Willie to the intricacies of gram- 
mar. While I was drilling the class 
on the eight basic parts of speech, 
I saw that Willie had lapsed into 
his usual coma. 

On a sudden impulse I exclaimed 
loudly, “Weaver lifted the heavy 
weight easily!” Willie’s eyes popped 
open. His brow furrowed thought- 
fully. 

“What part of speech is “‘Weav- 
er’?” I asked. 

“It’s a proper noun because it’s 
someone’s name,” replied one of 
the brighter students. 

“What about the word ‘lifted’?” 
I asked. 

“It’s a verb because it shows ac- 
tion,” another volunteered. 

“Right!” I said. “And what is 
‘heavy’?” 

“An adjective, because it 
scribes something!” 

“Of course. And ‘weight’?” 

“A noun because it names some- 
thing.” 

“Easily?” 

“An adverb because it tells how 
the weight was lifted.” 

“You guys are just too smart for 

” TI teased. Willie sat rigidly 


de- 


me, 
alert, hanging on every word, his 
face a study in intense concentra- 
tion. 

“Let’s try another one,” I sug- 
gested. “What about ‘Weaver is 
seeking a lifting championship’?” 
The class responded magnificently. 
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As each part of speech was de- 
scribed, Willie’s attention never 
wandered. 

Writing the original sentence on 
the board, I asked Willie to try it. 
He rattled off the answers with just 
a few slips. I could hardly contain 
my delight. Willie Weaver was in- 
terested and learning. Furthermore, 
he was becoming less and less of a 
classroom nuisance. 


One morning Willie asked me 
the location of Australia. I pointed 
it out to him on a desk globe. I also 
indicated Australia’s position in re- 
lation to our country. He appeared 
deeply impressed. 

“How do you get there?’ 
asked. 

“By boat or airplane,” I replied. 

“Tell me some more about Aus- 
tralia,” he coaxed. 

For nearly an hour I talked with 
Willie about the “land down un- 
der.” I described Australia’s people, 
its strange animals, and its indus- 
tries. I also showed him pictures of 
the continent in a geography book 
and introduced him to the use of 
an atlas. Finally, I decided to sat- 
isfy my own curiosity. 

“Why are you so interested in 
Australia, Willie?” I asked. 

“I might be going down there,” 
Willie replied. “Mister Van told 
me they’re holding the Olympic 
Games there, with weight-lifting 
and every kind of sport. He said the 
best from each country goes and 
that'll sure be me.” 

“Okay, Willie,” I said. “Why 
don’t you take this geography book 
to the dormitory with you and do 
a little studving?’”” He thanked me 
and kept the book. 


he 


ALL of the instructors capitalized 
on the new-found key to helping 
Willie learn. Mr. Ernest gave him 
problems involving poundages in- 
stead of the traditional apples or 
dollars. Willie’s interest in the lift- 
ing muscles introduced him to the 
rudiments of anatomy. Even lec- 
tures in sociology or human rela- 
tions were liberally spiced with ex- 
amples from the _ weight-lifting 
world for Willie’s benefit. 

What better example of the law 
of gravity could a science teacher 
want than a heavy bar bell crashing 
earthward when a lifter loses his 


balance? The rest of the class, far 
from feeling slighted, enjoyed our 
efforts to educate Willie. Regarding 
it as a game, the other students fre- 
quently came up with new ways to 
help Willie learn. 

As his weight-lifting ability grew, 
Willie’s bizarre education kept 
pace. He was soon regarded as 
something of a phenomenon both 
in the remedial class and on the 
lifting platform. 


True to his promise, he was 
soon the best lifter in the school. 
As the district championships ap- 
proached, Willie talked of nothing 
else. 

On the big day, lifters from the 
surrounding communities gathered 
at our school gym to battle our 
team for district honors. 

Willie Weaver made the highest 
single lift, scored the highest three- 
lift total, and beat the defending 


‘champion by 75 pounds. His mus- 


cular strength and coordination led 
our team to an easy championship. 

Willie’s schoolmates cheered his 
victory long and lustily. Local news- 
papers were lavish in their praise. 


A Few days after the big meet, 
Willie was scheduled for an achieve- 
ment test to determine his grade 
placement. All of us had high hopes 
for Willie, altho he had failed mis- 
erably on previous tests of that na- 
ture. 

Alone with me in the classroom, 
Willie tackled the test with the 
same determination he had shown 
in the weight-lifting champion- 
ships. After two hours of steady ap- 
plication of pencil to paper and 
considerable head-scratching, Wil- 
lie left the room. 

Carefully, I checked Willie’s ef- 
fort against the scoring sheet. He 
had done a creditable job. The pa- 
per indicated a greatly increased 
awareness in areas of learning Wil- 
lie had previously ignored com- 
pletely. More important, his grade 
placement had risen two years in a 
few months of study, and Willie 
was ready for “graduation” from 
the remedial group. 

That afternoon there were no 
cheers and no applause. But in the 
stillness of an empty classroom, I 
knew that Willie Weaver had just 
won his greatest victory. + £# 
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MORK TIME 
TOMORROW 


Education for worthy use of leisure time is 


more important than ever, says GERALD WENDT 


pee of the babies born this year 
in America has an even chance 
of living until the year 2027, since 
the average span of life is now 70 
years. Many will not survive until 
then, but as many others will live 
on into the 2030s and 2040s. 

As medical science advances, life 
will be further extended, probably 
to an average of 80 years. Thus, 
most children now in school will 
live much of their lives in the 
twenty-first century. Facing a class 
today means facing a group of citi- 
zens of the next millennium. For 
all we know, today’s children may 
be future space-men, and their fan- 
tastic play more realistic than our 
pedestrian teaching! 

It is useless to speculate on what 
life will be like in the coming cen- 
tury. Only one thing is sure: It will 
be very different from life today. 
As we find it difficult to imagine 
life of 80 years ago, so the children 
of 2030 A.D. will find it impossible 
to imagine how we could exist 
under present “primitive” condi- 
tions. 


CuHanceE is a part of the order 
of nature, but under the impact of 
scientific and industrial research, 
its pace has been greatly acceler- 
ated. American expenditures on 
such research have increased from 
$160 million a year in 1930 to more 
than $5 billion in 1956. Any coun- 
try that spends this amount annual- 


Dr. Wendt is a lecturer, an author, and 
president of the Unesco Publications 
Center, New York City. His latest book 
is The Prospects of Nuclear Power and 
Technology. 
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ly exploring nature and improving 
living conditions must expect ever 
more rapid change. 

Attempting to predict what will 
take place in the twenty-first cen- 
tury would take us into fantasy. 
Discounting the hazard of war, 
however, it is possible to foresee a 
few major changes that will come 
within the next 20 years, Distant 
lands will seem nearer when com- 
mercial planes cross the continent 
or the Atlantic in four hours or less, 
when any place on earth can be 
reached by direct, dialed telephone 


connection, and when world-wide 
television is taken for granted. 

Students will attend universities 
in foreign countries as freely as they 
now attend one in another state. 
Asia and Africa will be industrial- 
izing and attaining prosperity thru 
the use of uranium fuel. 

The greatest change for the Unit- 
ed States, in all probability, will be 
the enormous increase in the pro- 
duction of wealth, especially by 
means of automation. 

Within a lifetime we have pro- 
gressed from an annual national 
production of $50 billion to more 
than $400 billion, from an average 
personal income of $600 per year to 
one of $2,000. At the same time, 
the average work week has de- 
creased from 60 to 40 hours. For 
triple the income, we work two- 
thirds as long. This process will 
undoubtedly accelerate in the years 
ahead. 

It is estimated by competent au- 
thorities that our annual produc- 
tion of wealth will reach $500 bil- 
lion before 1965, $750 billion by 
1980, and perhaps $1,000 billion by 
the year 2000. If so, the average 
personal income will be $4,000 by 
1980, and the average family will 
have $15,000 to $20,000 to spend. 


Shorter Work Week 


...More Leisure 


“#8 8G 
“S6s6eeee 


“Ssee 
“@OOeg —--. 


Each symbol represents 10 hours worked per week 


—From USA in New Dimensions, a Twentieth Century 
Fund sw by Thomas R. Carskadon and George 
Soule; graphies by Rudolf Modley. 





At the same time, automatic ma- 
chines in factories and electronic 
office equipment will effect a re- 
duction of the average work week 
to 32 hours, 30, or even 24. This is 
no Utopian dream, but is the basis 
of today’s realistic plans by indus- 
trial leaders and labor unions. 


Tue big question will be what to 
do with time in this shortened work 
week. There are 168 hours in a 
week. Some 56 are spent in sleep, 
leaving 112. If 32 are spent at work, 
80 hours remain—for what? 

At once we face the basic ques- 
tion of what time is for. If the 
obvious answer is that time is for 
living, then the next question 
probes deeper: What is life for? 
Altho this is an old philosophical 
and spiritual question, it is far from 
the ken of 170 million hard-work- 
ing, materialistic Americans. How- 
ever, the twenty-first century looms 
before us, and it is time to think 
of time. 

Thus far we have done very little 
to prepare our students for the age 
of leisure that lies ahead. This is 
certainly a sobering thought, for 
without proper preparation for 
such a life, they will not do well. 
We already have disturbing ex- 
amples in present juvenile delin- 
quency, which has its roots in un- 
guided idleness. Yet it is my 
conviction that if we face the new 
prospect with foresight and wis- 
dom, the results will be infinitely 
rewarding. 

Our students will have what no 
generation has ever had—ainple 
time to live. They need education 
for that great challenge as much as 
for earning a living. 

To determine what such an edu- 
cation ought to be, we need far- 
sighted leadership by all who nur- 
ture and mold the development of 
personality and character, who fos- 
ter esthetic, spiritual, and mental 
well-being. 

There is great need for com- 
petent research, free of prejudg- 
ment. However, since the situation 
has been developing for some years, 
a quick glimpse of what Americans 
now do with their time will suffice 
for a preliminary forecast. 

It is noteworthy that the years 
which saw the passing of the 12- 
hour and the 10-hour day were the 
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years in which entertainment in- 
dustries burgeoned. People then 
had time to fill the movie theaters, 
sit around their radios, enjoy re- 
corded music. When Saturday was 
released from the work week, ac- 
tive participating recreation was 
added to these passive amusements. 

The time made available by the 
further shortening of the working 
week will be daytime. Almost cer- 
tainly interest in outdoor recrea- 
tion will grow rapidly, and in the 
next decade or two the recreation 
industries will probably boom. 
Sports, hobbies, travel, and garden- 
ing will both employ and entertain 
more people, require more prod- 
ucts. Even home architecture and 
suburban city planning are adapt- 
ing to the new leisurely atmosphere. 

Competitive American business 
sees a new market opening among 
millions of people with both time 
and money to spend. Recreation is 
encouraged by many commercial 
and advertising appeals. 


Lookine farther ahead, it is ap- 
parent that leisure involves far 
more than physical recreation. The 
mind and the spirit need pleasant 
exercise too. More and more local 
theatrical groups, symphony or- 
chestras, and opera companies are 
springing up all over America. Mil- 
lions of adults are attending courses 
not only in cooking, handicrafts, 
and other useful arts; but in_lit- 
erature, languages, international 
affairs, and philosophy. 

Enrolment in all colleges is 
rapidly expanding. Opportunities 
are now available for personal de- 
velopment that did not exist before 
the recent war. It is fair to con- 
clude that education will be one of 
the major demands of the leisure 
age, and that with a higher level of 
education, the intellectual stature 
of the country will also increase. 

Perhaps more significant than 
any other development is the recent 
vogue of hobbies that are inade- 
quately called “do-it-yourself.” Be- 
gun for the illusory sake of econ- 
omy, they have turned out to be a 
fascinating investment of time. 
They have made the use of the 
hands respectable, have increased 
the social status of able craftsmen, 
but, above all, they have repeatedly 
been an entry to artistry and to art. 


Now that we shall have time for 
creative art, the ancient lament of 
the poets—that art is long and life 
is short—is no longer so grimly 
pertinent. All the creative arts, 
from graceful home life to scientific 
research, should be the central fea- 
ture of the leisure age. Such an age 
could be the renaissance or, per- 
haps, the naissance of American 
culture. 

What is involved in today’s trend 
is the democratization among near- 
ly 200 million people of what were 
once the privileges of aristocracy. 
We have long ago passed the stage 
when mere adequate subsistence 
for all was the common goal. We 
are coming to the end of the age 
when prosperity and material val- 
ues are paramount. Our children 
will live in an age when he who- 
spends his time well is honored 
and reckoned “rich.” 

In preparing for the leisure age, 
we have much to learn from past 
cultures, both those dominated by 
aristocrats who ignored money be- 
cause they had plenty, and in the 
societies of primitive peoples who 
ignored it because they had none. 
Creative art and spiritual values 
have flourished in both cultures. 


Ir tis prospect of the leisure 
age is valid, it should be noted 


that schools have already _pro- 
gressed in this direction. Fifty years 
ago the curriculum was strictly 
utilitarian and/or classical. A 
broader modern theme has been to 
adjust children to the existing 
culture. But in a swiftly changing 
world, this is adjustment to what 
will soon be the past. The future 
goal must be continuing adjusta- 
bility to unforeseen changes. 

So far as we can tell at present, 
earning a living will be a necessary 
but decreasing part of life in the 
decades ahead. Therefore, learn- 
ing to live fully becomes an_ in- 
creasingly important part of educa- 
tion. It amply justifies all those 
features of school life in which the 
children live as well as learn. These 
include sports, music and art, gar- 
dening and workshops, dramatic 
and literary clubs, civic and inter- 
national projects. 

A new world is opening. If 
youngsters are to be ready for it, 
educators must first have vision. # 
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senior-high mathematics, 


says 


ALICE M. HACH 


N COMMENTING on his education, 
Huck Finn said: 


Well, three or four months run along 
and ... 1 had been to school most 
all the time and could spell and read 
and write just a little, and could say 
the multiplication table up to six times 
seven is 35, and I don’t reckon I could 
ever get any further than that if I was 
to live forever. I don’t take no stock 
in mathematics anyway. 


Such were the feelings of Huck 
Finn, and I fear there are many 
youngsters in our junior high 
schools today with the same reac- 
tions about mathematics. Six times 
seven is 35 to them too, and—like 
Huck—they reckon they never could 
get any further than junior-high 
mathematics if they lived forever. 

We all know that a great amount 
of pressure is being placed on the 
senior high school to train more 
students in mathematics. However, 
I believe some of the emphasis 
should be shifted to the junior-high 
level, since in the senior high school 
the mathematics teacher can influ- 
ence only those students who choose 
to take mathematics. 

This does not mean to imply that 
the senior-high teacher is relieved 





Miss Hach is a consultant in mathemat- 
ics for the public schools of Racine, 
Wisconsin. 
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Interest to 
Junior High 
Mathematics 


to whet appetites for 





of responsibility. It is most impor- 
tant that he teach the class and the 
individual in such a way that math- 
ematics has holding power, partic- 
ularly for the able child. He must 
constantly be on the alert to detect 
any breakdown in the development 
of mathematical concepts that may 
discourage a student. The large 
number of students who drop high- 
school mathematics the second se- 
mester of the course indicates that 
the high-school mathematics teach- 
er does have an important responsi- 
bility in making his subject intel- 
ligible and interesting for those 
students who elect mathematics in 
high school. 

However, the junior high school 
and the elementary school have an 
equally important responsibility— 
that of fostering interest in math- 
ematics below the secondary level. 
Particularly crucial is the way in 
which the junior high-school teach- 
er leads students away from the ele- 
mentary program and introduces 
them to the secondary educational 
program. How and in what direc- 
tion these students are led will de- 
termine to a great extent their fu- 
ture plans in mathematics. 


WE Nn junior high school have a 
great challenge and a great op- 


portunity. We must keep in mind 
that our job is more than teaching 
children skills so that they will 
measure up well in a standardized 
test. 

We needn't attempt to make 
mathematicians or scientists out of 
all our boys and girls. But we want 
to be sure that no child with math- 
ematical ability and potential in 
science will turn away in boredom 
or frustration from our mathemat- 
ics and science courses. 


It is therefore important when V 


a child first enters junior high 
school that we begin at once to 
build gradually but positively those 
habits and attitudes which we wish 
to be a part of the child as he ad- 
justs to the secondary program. At- 
titudes developed toward home- 
work in the junior high school, for 
instance, will determine to a great 
extent the way students react to 
homework in secondary school. 

Neatness in preparing written 
work is another habit to be encour- 
aged. We all know that many errors 
are made because numbers are not 
legible. This lack of neatness tends 
to increase as the child progresses 
in school and his load becomes 
heavier. 

There are many ways to encour- 
age neatness, but the important 
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thing is that something be done to 
develop pride in neatness and legi- 
bility. For example, the teacher 
might have students file their pa- 
pers in a notebook with a section 
for tidy papers and another for 
those that could be improved. 


ANoTHER assignment for the 
teacher is to help students feel re- 
sponsible for seeking assistance 
when necessary and for making up 
work that is missed. This attitude 
must be developed in the junior 
high school, because previously the 
teacher has taken the initiative fon 
seeing that these things are done. 

But before we can expect to de- 
velop this attitude, a child must be 
able to evaluate his own work and 
progress. Weekly tests were in gen- 
eral favor with my classes. The pu- 
pils felt that the weekly tests gave 
them an opportunity to know how 
they were progressing and when 
they needed help. Each child filed 
the tests in his notebook for a 
semester and kept a test record 
which he averaged at the end of 
the semester. No teacher needs to 
tell a child about his progress if he 
has such a record. 

In figuring the semester mark, I 
have found it effective to permit 
a child to choose one test mark that 
he wishes discounted in figuring 
the average. Thus if a child is ill 
when he takes a test or has had a 
hard week or merely had hard luck, 
he is not penalized. 

Once a child sees his own prog: 
ress and can actually evaluate it, he 
is well on the way to building the 
attitude of taking the responsibility 
for make-up work and obtaining 
help when needed. 

Keeping a notebook in the room 
for children to sign up for an ap- 
pointment and indicate the help 
needed is often effective. This not 
only encourages the child to assume 
responsibility but also gives the 
teacher an opportunity to organize 
after-school help. 

Much more could be said about 
developing attitudes and work hab- 
its, but the point I want to empha- 
size is that good attitudes and work 
habits are important to student suc- 
cess in mathematics and don’t just 
happen by chance. Junior high- 
school teachers must assume the re- 
sponsibility for developing atti- 
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tudes and work habits just as they 
assume responsibility for teaching 
concepts in mathematics. 

In our discussion of interests and 
attitudes, we must at least mention 
the importance of an interesting 
classroom. We can do much indi- 
rect teaching by means of intri- 
guing and attractive displays. 


As THE pupil enters junior high 
school, he is anticipating things 
that are new and exciting. We must 
do all that we can to capitalize on 
this enthusiasm. 

The elementary school is doing a 
good job these days in developing 
understanding and meanings in 
arithmetic. We need to know what 
the elementary school is doing in 
order to extend these concepts as 
well as build on them, so that they 
will fit into the secondary mathe- 
matics courses. 

I noted a good example of this 
extension of concepts while visiting 
the various levels in a school sys- 
tem. 

In a third grade I saw pupils 
making mobiles, which must have 
equal distribution of weight in or- 
der to hang correctly. The young- 
sters were having a good time 
thinking of all the things that were 
equal. They began to see equality 
in many different things such as 
money, measures, fractions. 

A little later I visited an upper 
elementary grade in which they 
were working on the idea of equal- 
ity as expressed by the equal signs. 

Some time later I was in a junior 
high-school algebra class and saw 
the idea of equality developed and 
extended to equations. 

Sometimes teachers at the junior 
high-school level make the mistake 
of discounting what the elementary 
school has taught and merely re- 
hash arithmetic processes. It is too 
bad when a child in junior high 
school feels that most of his math- 
ematics is old stuff and says, “We 
had all this in the sixth grade.” 

Weaknesses have to be overcome, 
but this can often be done much 
more effectively in new approaches 
and new settings. 

For example, when a teacher was 
ready to teach division, she found 
that a few youngsters did not know 
their multiplication tables. Never- 
theless, she presented the division 


process to the whole class, taking 
plenty of time to develop the mean- 
ing of the process. She wrote the 
multiplication tables on the board 
for those who needed to refer to 
them. 

As she hoped, the children who 
were unsure of their multiplication 
tables soon learned them when they 
saw their usefulness in this new 
and fascinating process. 


Ir we can begin to give children 
an exciting and interesting pre- 
view of advanced mathematics in 
the junior high school, it will not} 
seem a strange and forbidding area‘ 
later on. , 

For instance, when they study 
plane figures, they may just as well 
learn what plane geometry means. 
It is often effective to show them 
in a plane-geometry book the vo- 
cabulary and the various figures 
they have studied. Similarly, solids 
might be related to solid geometry, 
and concepts dealing with trigo- 
nometry might be associated with 
the course of trigonometry offered 
in the high school. 

Many things can be brought into 
the classroom to make mathematics 
live for the children. What is better 7 
than a pantograph for teaching 
ratio? Making an angle mirror for 
teaching indirect measurement of- 
ten fascinates a number of the chil- | 
dren. Well organized field work 
makes indirect measurement a real 
thing to a junior high-school boy 
or girl. Using newspaper ads as a 
basis for concocting ~ arithmetic 
problems is another way to make 
mathematics one of the liveliest 
subjects in junior high school. 

The important thing is that chil-} 
dren get a thoro understanding of 
their mathematics, that they be 
challenged to search for the why of? 
a process, and that they develop 
devices and find ways to show the 
why. We must be sure that the chil- 
dren leave junior high-school math- 
ematics with a feeling of having) 
learned a great deal. 

We will have done our job well 
if our students have overcome any 
of their weaknesses, if they have an 
enthusiasm for mathematics learn- 
ing, and if they leave our classes an- 
ticipating that what lies ahead will 
be just as exciting and interesting 


to learn. + # 
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CAROL MYERS SCOTTON 


I was a brown day and the rows 
of desks were long. So long that 
if Terry squinted at them from a 
half-crouched position, they looked 
quite like the rows of soldiers in 
newsreels, Yes, in his mind’s eye, he 
could see soldiers—big and foreign 
and so distant. 

Terry straightened up for fear 
the teacher would say he had bad 
posture. At least if Mrs. Brawley 
saw him she would. But Terry 
didn’t think Mrs. Brawley saw him 
very often at all. 


Since moving from Elmira, Terry 
hadn't made any really good friends 
in Croft. And somehow Mrs. Braw- 
ley didn’t seem to be his friend 
either. He could see she was an- 
noyed when he got the wrong book 
from the big bookcase by the win- 
dow. And when she looked at his 
paintings, she said, “Your colors 
don’t go well together, Terry.” 

He had heard her talking in the 
hall to another teacher, too. She 
had said that it wouldn’t be so bad 
having 40 kids in the classroom if 
the slow ones didn’t take so much 
time. 

Now, Mrs. Brawley had never 
called Terry “slow,” but he felt 
she meant him, even tho his last 
teacher had called him “a very 
bright boy.” 

He hoped that when it came 
time for reading, Mrs. Brawley 
would call on him so that he could 
show her he was a pretty good 
reader. 

When reading time came, there 
was a visitor—a Mr. Wilson who 
was a superintendent, Mrs. Braw- 


ley said. Terry knew she probably 


Mrs. Scotton, a former newspaper 
writer, is with NEA’s Press and Radio 
Division. 
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wouldn’t call on the “slow” ones, 
but would pick someone smart like 
Sally to show how good the class 
was. 

So when Mrs. Brawley started, 
“Now, let’s see . . . who will act 
for the class today?” Terry raised 
his hand high—so high it pulled 
at his shoulder. 

“I’m not slow, Mrs. Brawley,” he 
blurted before he realized that he 
had spoken. 

A startled set smile touched the 
teacher’s face, but she said, “I’m 
sure you're not, Terry. All right, 
then, you and Sally please get the 
green readers out of the bookcase.” 

Sally quickly picked her book— 
so quickly that Terry didn’t even 
see which one she chose. He stood 
frowning at the bookcase. 

“Get the green book, Terry,” 
said Mrs. Brawley. 

And when he still stood motion- 
less, she said briskly, “Sally can start 
the story and you can finish.” 

Sally began reading while Terry 
took various books from the shelves, 
only to return them nervously and 
uncertainly to the case. 

Finally Mrs. Brawley said, ‘““Come 
along now, Terry. Get the green 
book.” 

Terry looked at her hopelessly, 
tears wetting his cheeks. She was 
at the front of the class and so far 
away. 

“Which book? Why won’t you 
tell me which book, Teacher?” 

Now the tears were flooding, and 
he could not see the books at all. 
Terry let out a deep sob and rushed 
into the hall. 

Mrs. Brawley said quickly, “Chil- 
dren, get out your crayons and draw 
a picture of our class with every- 
one reading. Excuse me for a min- 
ute, Mr. Wilson. I don’t know what 


came over Terry. This hasn’t hap 


pened before.” 

She found Terry hunched in 4a 
corner still crying. Seeing Mrs. 
Brawley, he began again, “Why 
didn’t you tell me which book?” 

“I did tell you, Terry, but you 
didn’t understand. All you had to 
do was get the green reader, just 
as Sally did.” 

“I don’t know the green reader. 
How does Sally know?” Terry 
sobbed. 

“Why, Terry, of course you know 
the green reader. We've used it be- 
fore. Everyone knows... .” 

But then she stopped, her think- 
ing faster than her words. 

“What color is my dress?” she 
asked quickly. 

“I don’t know.” 

“And the reader—you don’t know 
what color it is?” 

He shook his head. 

“Would you have known, if I had 
said Our Friends Near and Far— 
the title—would you have known?” 

“Oh, yes, Teacher, I can read.” 

Mrs. Brawley spoke carefully. “I 
really didn’t tell you which book, 
did I? The color didn’t help at all.” 

From the room now they could 
hear chattering voices, and Mrs. 
Brawley realized that the superin- 
tendent had left. She must get back. 

Taking the little boy’s hand she 
said, “From now on I'll give you 
the words on the book, so don’t 
you worry any more. 

“I’m sure this is all my fault. 
I’ve just been so rushed that I 
haven’t had time to do more than 
glance at your record sheets from 
the Elmira school. They probably 
would have told me— 

“Now, would you like to sit down 
like the others and draw a picture?” 

Terry slid into his seat and got 
out his crayons. Mrs. Brawley 
smiled and said, “Everything will 
be all right. You'll see.” 


Terry started to draw. But it 
was not right. It was a brown pic 
ture, and new tears came to his 
eyes. 

He looked for his new-found 
friend. Mrs. Brawley was at the 
other side of the room now, tall in 
the distance, bending over another 
second-grader. It was a brown day 
and the rows were long. Too long 


for Terry. + # 
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What research says about 





Greater Learning 
in Smaller Classes 


BERNARD H. McKENNA 


O CHILDREN receive better edu- 
D cational experiences in small 
classes than in large ones? What 
effect does class size have on the 
introduction and adoption of new 
and promising educational prac- 
tices? 

Answers to these and other ques- 
tions revolving around variations 
in the student-staff ratio have been 
sought in extensive study by the 
Institute of Administrative Re- 
search, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. During the past 15 
years, more than a score of institute 
reports have revealed significant 
findings on the merits of small 
classes, and have revealed other im- 
portant factors to be considered in 
developing policies on class size. 

General conclusions of the studies 
show that small classes have special 
value because: 


More educational creativity ex- 
ists when classes are small, and 
promising new procedures are more 
rapidly adopted in small classes. 

Children are more likely to re- 
ceive individual attention in small 
classes. 

Small classes tend to have more 
variety in instructional methods 
than do large classes. 


Pioneer exploration of the re- 
lation between class size and a cli- 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and associate executive secretary, Metro- 
by pe School Study Council. Cartoon 


special permission of Newspaper 
nterprise Association. 
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mate favorable to innovation was 
made by Clarence A. Newell in 
1943. This study, Class Size and 
Adaptability, which examined the 
origination and early introduction 
of such practices as field trips, inte- 
gration of activities, informal seat- 
ing, homeroom programs, and 
school gardens, found that teachers 
of small classes did tend to create 
new practices and to adopt more 

















readily those developed by others. 


However, the Newell report 
made three important qualifying 
observations: 

Small classes are no guarantee of 
increased invention and rapid dif- 
fusion. Many other conditions exert 
an influence, and not the least 
among these is the quality of the 
personnel employed. 

There is no evidence that money 
is better spent for smaller classes 
than for better teachers. 

Therefore, only with a capable 
teaching staff will small classes pro- 
duce the kinds of results that are 
expected of them. 


In tTestinG the premise that chil- 
dren are more likely to receive in- 
dividual attention in small classes, 
Robert C. Whitsitt scrutinized a 
group of small high-school classes 
and a group of large high-school 
classes in terms of identical assign- 
ments. Fifty percent of the small- 
size classes had differentiated as- 
signments to meet individual dif- 
ferences of students. Only six per- 
cent of the large classes had such 
tailor-made assignments. 

Another of the institute’s series 
























of studies, made by C. Frederick 
Pertsch, was carried out in 100 
elementary schools in New York 
City and other districts in the met- 
ropolitan area. Teachers were tested 
to determine how well they knew 
their children. On 15 items related 
to individual children’s mentality, 
school history, health history, and 
family background, teachers of 
small classes were found to know 
more about individual pupils in 
their classes than did teachers of 
large classes. 

In another part of the same 
study, in the subject-matter areas 
of reading and arithmetic, it was 
found that greater use was made 
of individualized instruction in 
small classes than in large. 

In 1955, when I compared class- 
size data for 50 school systems with 
a checklist of desirable educational 
practices, I found that teachers in 
small-class elementary schools were 
more likely to observe children at 
work and make a record of their 
individual interests. At home con- 
ferences these teachers were more 
likely to discuss a child’s interests 
and aptitudes with his parents, and 
their cumulative records for these 
children more often contained 
statements of outstanding accom- 
plishments of each pupil. 

When small classes prevailed, 
children who had shown excep- 
tional talentss had been given op- 
portunities to develop those talents 
with extensive personal supervision 
by a teacher. When study under 
private instruction could be helpful 
in the development of those special 
talents—for example, private music 
lessons—adjustments in the curricu- 
lum were more often made to allow 
such study. 


Tue third general conclusion of 
the institute’s study—small classes 
tend to have more variety in in- 
structional methods than do large 
classes—is based on a report by 
Harold Richman, Educational 
Practices as Affected by Class Size. 
This study made time-unit observa- 
tions in over 60 large classes taught 
by equated teachers in 35 school 
systems. 

On every criterion used, the small 
classes had the advantage over the 
large ones. In all small classes, 
there was more group work, more 
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informality, and more opportunity 
for interaction of all kinds. In most 
small classes, many enrichment ma- 
terials were used, while three- 
fourths of the larger classes were 
totally “textbook classes.” The typ- 
ical small class made greater use 
of dramatizations, special publica- 
tions, and similar devices to make 
subject matter more meaningful. 


In THE series of studies cited 
above, other measures closely re- 
lated to class size have been in- 
vestigated and the nature and be- 
havior of class-size statistics them- 
selves have been examined. Some 
of the findings can be summarized 
in two statements: 

Nonclassroom professional per- 
sonnel are at least as important 
as classroom teachers. 

Class-size statistics must be used 
with caution. 

In a recent study which I made 
to examine the importance of non- 
classroom personnel, I used two 
yardsticks to measure the relation- 
ship between student-staff ratios 
and school quality: average class 
size and numerical staff adequacy. 

“Numerical staff adequacy” cov- 
ered the total professional staff— 
teachers, principals, supervisors, 
psychologists, and the like—per 
1,000 students. In these findings, 
adequate staffing was a somewhat 
stronger factor in its influence on 
school quality than was class size. 

On the basis of this study and 
similar ones underlining the im- 
portance of special professional as- 
sistance to teachers, it seems safe 
to say that the number of nonclass- 
room professional personnel is at 
least as important in predicting 
what is going to happen in the class- 
room as is the actual class size. 

The caution about the ways in 
which statistics on class size are 
used is a wise one. 

In the Institute of Administra- 
tive Research, a number of things 
have been learned about the nature 
of class-size statistics that should 
help to reduce the confusion in 
much of the present class-size 
research: 

1. High-school and elementary- 
school class-size statistics can seldom 
be combined. Whatever a com- 
munity’s reason for having small 
or large classes for one level or 


another, there is little application 
of this reasoning across the board, 
Administrators interviewed in one 
study by Frank B. Stover gave 
strong arguments for small high- 
school classes or small classes in the 
primary grades, but seemed to pay 
little attention to the middle 
grades. 

2. There is more variation in 
class size within systems than 
among systems of a state or region, 
In a high school with an average 
class size of 25, you are likely to 
find music classes of 80 and French 
classes of eight. And in an elemen- 
tary school with an average class 
size of 25, you may find a first-grade 
class of 19 and a sixth-grade class 
of 38. 

3. A small class or a large class 
seems to be what the researcher 
thinks it is. There have been studies 
in which small classes were any- 
thing under 40 and large classes 
were anything over 50; and there 
have been studies in which small 
classes have been less than 18 and 
large classes more than 25. Studies 
in the institute have tended to set 
20 to 25 as the upper limit of small 
classes, and 30 to 35 as the lower 
limit of large classes. 


To recapituate, the 15 years of 
work by the institute in the class 
size field have provided us with 
the knowledge that more good edu- 
cational experiences take place in 
smaller classes than in larger classes, 
However, we have found that there 
is no one arbitrary class size that 
can be defended for all systems or 
for all levels. The question “Class 
size for what end and under what 
circumstances?” should always be 
asked. Quality of the teacher, sub 
ject area, grade level, nature of the 
learners, and educational purpose 
must all be taken into considera 
tion. 

Finally the limitations of our 
work give us reasons to underline 
what others have emphasized: Ex 
tensive experimentation is needed, 
using wide ranges of class sizes for 
specific educational purposes. We 
are likely to find suitable answer 
when we have worked extensively 
with some groupings as large as 
150 and some as small as 5—and 4 
lot of other sizes along the scale in 
between. # # 
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ag SIZE was one of the prob- 
lems most frequently consid- 
ered by the many discussion circles 
at the NEA centennial convention 
in Philadelphia. In setting a class- 
size goal for NEA, the groups 
placed the maximum at 20 to 30 
pupils. 

Yet in April 1956, only 43% of 
the country’s urban elementary- 
school children were in classes of 30 
or fewer; on the other hand, 35% 
were in classes of 31-35, 17% were 
in classes of 36-40, and 5% in classes 
of 41 or more. 

This means that over 6.5 million 
children in the elementary grades 
of urban school districts were in 
classes larger than 30, while more 
than half a million were in classes 
larger than 40. 

The problem was most acute in 
our 18 largest city districts (500,000 
or more in population) , where last 
year 40% of the elementary-school 
pupils were in classes of 36 or more. 


i? 
* Classroom uiehiie made these 
comments on class size in reply to a 
Research Division questionnaire on 
“The. Status of the American Pub- 
lic-School Teacher.” 


® After years of teaching I still love to 
teach. But the barriers to good teach- 
ing just about have me licked. I have 
38 third-grade pupils in a classroom 
designed for 25 to 30. We don’t have 
elbow room for. the three Rs, much 
less for the “plus.” 

* Because of community conditions, I 
have to maintain four reading levels. 
That means thinking in terms of four 
sets of goals, four sets of teaching mate- 
rials, four sets of records—and I am 
trying to do this with 38 pupils. 

® We don’t expect the modern class- 
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How Large Are Our Classes? 


And the largest urban school dis- 
tricts had not only the largest pro- 


portions of pupils in these oversized ~ 


classes, but also the largest numbers 
of pupils: 834,784 pupils in classes 
of 36 or more in urban school dis- 
tricts with 500,000 or more popula- 
tion, as compared with 699,366 in 
districts of 100,000 to 499,999 popu- 
lation. 

The four tables on this page 
show the proportions of public ele- 
mentary-school children in classes 
of different sizes, by size of urban 
school district. All urban school dis- 
tricts from 2,500 to 99,999 in pop- 
ulation are shown as one group be- 
cause below the 100,000 population 
mark, differences among urban 
school districts are less significant. 

The problem of overly large 
classes is important not only _be- 
cause of the great number of pupils 
enrolled in them at present, but 
also because more and more pupils 
will be entering school in the years 


Teachers Speak 


room to be a restful nook, but some 
quiet is needed. The pupils do their 
best, but after all they are only chil- 
dren, and 36 of them at that. By the 
end of the day I am usually tied into 
knots. 

Even more important is what hap- 

pens to the children. They are tired 
out, too, by tensions. They are de- 
prived of their best effort by the sheer 
numbers around them. 
e I worry about the-few very bright 
youngsters. When I think what they 
might be if given a real chance, my 
sense of helplessness becomes over- 
whelming. How ironic it all seems 
when our nation needs to cultivate its 
best brains! Why can’t I have a smaller 
group where each child would have a 
fair chance? 


to come. Estimates of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education indicate that ele- 
mentary-school enrolments are in- 
creasing by about a million an- 
nually. 

—NEA Research Division. 


TABLE 1—PERCENT OF PUPILS IN CLASSES OF 
VARIOUS SIZES, ALL URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


11,446,216 pupils = 100%, 


TABLE 2—PERCENT OF PUPILS IN CLASSES OF 
VARIOUS SIZES, URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS OF 
500,000 OR MORE PEOPLE 


Class Size 


2,113,234 pupils = 100% 


TABLE 3—PERCENT OF PUPILS IN CLASSES OF 
VARIOUS SIZES, URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS OF 
100,000 TO 499,999 PEOPLE 


Class Size 


26.30 
25 or fewer 


2,739,628 pupils = 100% 


TABLE 4—PERCENT OF PUPILS IN CLASSES OF 
VARIOUS SIZES, URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
OF 2,500 TO 99,999 PEOPLE 


Class Size 


6,593,354 pupils = 100% 
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ss sit 0 ri tonn 
Can TV Teaching Make) 


Possibly more of the perception phase of learning could be done in large groups with the use of TV. 


uR schools are in the midst of a 
O many-sided dilemma. There 
are not only many more persons to 
be educated now than ever before, 
but also there is a greater volume 
of more complex material to teach. 


Dr. Stoddard is a consultant for the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, established by the Ford Founda- 
tion. A former superintendent, he most 
recently served in Philadelphia and Los 
Angeles. 
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To add to the difficulties, there 
aren’t enough teachers or space to 
carry on the school program as it 
has been done in the past. Many 
building facilities are outmoded 
and ill-adapted to the needs of a 
modern educational program. 

In the midst of this rather 
gloomy picture has come television. 
What contribution it can make to 
education is not very certain at the 


present time. But this we do know 
—television is a powerful means of 
communicating the unified sensa- 
tions of sight and sound. 

Perhaps some of the strength of 
television is due to the fact that it 
can bring personality and human 
reaction very close to those who 
view it. The television teacher looks 
directly at each student. There is 


a closeness, an intimacy, about TV 
i 
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ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


experience that is not merely the 
result of combining sight and 
sound. 


A NuMBER of people have fore- 
bodings about the use of television 
in education, and of course there 
are many questions which can be 
answered only thru careful experi- 
mentation and study. 

Some think it would be too ex- 
pensive. However, it does not cost 
any more (if as much) to provide 
adequate closed-circuit television 
equipment in a school than is fre- 
quently spent on equipment for a 
shop, laboratory, or some special- 
ized classrooms. 

Furthermore, it may be that TV 
can more than pay its way by off- 
setting the cost involved in addi- 
tional personnel and buildings that 
would be needed if present school 
arrangements were continued. 

Others are apprehensive that the 
use of TV in education will cause 
teachers to lose jobs. However, edu- 
cation is growing so rapidly in im- 
portance and volume that it is 
highly unlikely there will be an 
adequate supply of good teachers in 
the years ahead, regardless of teach- 
ing procedures. 

Still others worry for fear that 
TV will turn education from an 
active participation by the learner 
to merely looking at and listening 
to vicarious experiences ready-made 
for the purpose. 

In discussing this last attitude, 
we need to consider the relation of 
television to the educative process. 


Learninc consists of two phases. 
The first has to do with gathering 
the raw materials of learning thru 
use of the senses. The second in- 
volves turning these raw materials 
into the finished products of knowl- 
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edge and wisdom. The first phase 
might be called perception,-and the 
second phase, thinking. 

This description of learning as a 
two-step process is an oversimplifi- 
cation. The process actually be- 
comes more and more complex as a 
person grows in knowledge. How- 
ever, this does not invalidate the 
point I wish to make—that possibly 
more of the perception phase of 
learning could be done in large 
groups with the use of TV. Once 
perception has taken place, then 
the thinking and reacting phase 
might be done more profitably in 
smaller groups. 

Heretofore, our schools have op- 
erated largely on the belief that 
both phases of the learning process 
should take placeyon the same size 
basis. Possibly this has resulted in 
having groups which were too small 
for the first step and too large for 
the second. 


TrAcueRs try to present material 
in such a manner as to stimulate 
their students to take the second 
step in the learning process—to re- 
act to what they have seen and 
heard. The more effective the sen- 





Several NEA departments have 
passed resolutions in this area. The 
ASCD urges “that carefully conceived 
experimentation in this area be en- 
couraged and that all such experi- 
mentation and its evaluation be di- 
rected toward the end of fostering 
sound educational policies and prac- 
tices, and not be based upon expedi- 
ency to meet emergencies.” The 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
“believes that the personal relation- 
ship between the teacher and the child 
is of paramount importance in the 
educational process, and firmly main- 
tains that there is no substitute for 
the teacher in the classroom. The 
department is aware, however, that 
certain mechanical devices are essen- 
tial supplementary tools for effective 
teaching. It recognizes television as 
a device which may prove to be a 
useful tool and favors experimental 
and exploratory research to determine 
its use and effectiveness.” 

The November Journal will carry a 
reaction to Dr. Stoddard’s article by 
Vivian Powell, president of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 
During the year, the Journal will pub- 
lish articles on the broader aspects of 


television in education. 


sation-presentation step, the more 
fruitful the second step. Because it 
is such a dynamic means of com- 
munication, television may result in 
more efficient learning. 

The possible use of television in 
education may cause a careful eval- 
uation of the effectiveness of some 
of the traditional teaching proce- 
dures—such as class discussion and 
other forms of learner participa- 
tion. In fact, all our ways of teach- 
ing should be subjected to careful 
scrutiny in connection with increas- 
ing our means of communication 
thru television. 

Some phases of school subject 
matter and some types of learning 
experiences involve the student in 
a more active response in the think- 
ing or reaction part of the process. 
Also, in some cases there is need for 
repetition and drill to acquire cer- 
tain facts or to develop mastery of 
skills. This involves the teach- 
study-test-remedial-drill procedure 
more than the former type. 

Careful experimentation and 
evaluation are needed before the 
potentialities of television for deal- 
ing with both types of learning can 
be determined. Television may be 
adapted as a means for promoting 
all types and phases of learning, if 
we can learn how to use it effec- 
tively. 

Television may offer the schools 
the possibility of carrying on the 
perception phase of learning ex- 
perience in as large groups as ad- 
ministratively feasible. This might 
release the resources needed to pro- 
vide for a greater number of small- 
er groups to carry on the reaction 
portion of the learning process. 


Tere is urgent need for experi- 
mentation, first, to determine 
whether there is a practical way to 
incorporate television into the 
school program in such manner as 
to lessen the regular load of teach- 
ers so they can work more effec- 
tively; second, to determine which 
types of learning lend themselves 
best to television; and_ third, 
to discover whether the use of tele- 
vision will make possible effective 
instruction of large classes in some 
subject-matter areas. 

It is highly significant that such 
experimentation is getting under 
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way this fall under the National 
Program in the Use of Television in 
the Public Schools. This is a coop- 
erative project supported by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation and a large number of 
school systems thruout the country. 

In this television experiment, an 
attempt will be made to find out 
whether the experience in a few 
communities can be applied to most 
American schools. It is especially 
hoped that this program will pro- 
vide more information on four 
points: 

1. How feasible it is to teach 
large classes by television, and the 
kind and amount of other services 
needed to set up optimum condi- 
tions for learning. 

2. What problems in scheduling 
and school-building facilities will 
arise as a result of using TV to 
teach a number of large classes and 
whether these problems can be met 
at low cost without sacrificing qual- 
ity in instruction. 

3. What the budgetary implica- 
tions—both capital and operating— 
will be of the savings in teacher 
time, in building space and equip- 
ment, that may result from the in- 
struction of large classes by means 
of television. 

4. How teacher talent can best 
be developed, not only for tele- 
vision instruction, but also for 
teaching larger classes in regular 
classrooms. 


Ir 1s beyond the scope of this 
brief article to describe in detail 
the varied nature of the experi- 
ments that will be carried out un- 
der this program. However, it is 
likely that many questions about 
the potential values of teaching 
thru television will be answered. 

Depending on the extent to 
which the plans embodied in these 
experiments are successful and can 
be generally applied, I believe that 
a very material saving could be 
made in trained teaching person- 
nel, with the result that teacher 
salaries might be raised, smaller 
classes might be possible in some 
subjects, and more school services 
could probably be provided in 
physical and mental health. 


Ir EXPERIMENTATION should defi- 
nitely prove the value of TV teach- 
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ing, there would still remain this 
problem: Most of our present 
school buildings are ill adapted to 
the educational needs of today and 
the potential needs of tomorrow. 

Even in_ recently completed 
schools, there is an almost univer- 
sal lack of provision for the possi- 
ble use of television. 

I believe that every new elemen- 
tary school that is built should in- 
clude the following facilities: 

1. Two or three rooms large 
enough to seat comfortably from 
100 to 300 pupils each, properly 
soundproofed and equipped with 
television-receiving apparatus and 
with all the other aids available to- 
day for large-group instruction. 

2. An auditorium to seat about 
100 to 200 pupils, with a small 
stage and an activities space. 

3. Play facilities, preferably a 
covered space outdoors, where from 
100 to 200 pupils can play at any 
time of day without interfering 
with other school activities. 

4. A television studio and closed- 
circuit apparatus and connections 
for telecasting to all parts of the 
building and play spaces. 

I suggest that new junior and 
senior high schools should contain: 

1. Several large rooms capable 
of comfortably seating 200 to 500 
students each, properly sound- 
proofed, equipped with television 
apparatus and with all the other 
aids available for large-group in- 
struction. 

2. One or more TV studios and 
the proper cable connections for 
closed-circuit telecasting to all parts 
of the building or buildings. 


A sic challenge that still remains 
is whether schools can develop 
teaching talent and lesson content 
for television purposes that will ex- 
ploit this medium’s potentialities 
to such an extent as to justify its 
widespread usage. 

The schools already know how to 
teach effectively. Can television 
bring an enrichment to the proc- 
ess not now possible? Can teachers 
do something very worthwhile with 
TV that they could not do as well 
without it? The answers to these 
and many other questions will be 
found only thru careful and ex- 
tensive experimentation such as is 


planned for this school year. # # 


Class Size and Human 
Relations 


Div you ever stop to think that 
the number of face-to-face relation- 
ships in a classroom grows by leaps 
and bounds when another child 
joins the class? 

As William G. Hollister, psy- 
chiatrist with the National Institute 
of Mental Health, has pointed out: 


Besides teaching, every teacher is 
faced with the responsibility of guiding 
and sometimes controlling the inter- 
personal relationships between the 
children in his room. When the teach- 
er has 10 children in the room, there 
are only 45 potential person-to-person 
relationships. With 20 children in the 
class, there are 190 such relationships; 
with 30 children, relationships increase 
to 435; with 40 children, to 780. (See 
graph.) 

No wonder the human-relations 
job gets so heavy and takes up so 


NUMBER OF RELATIONSHIPS 


20 30 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN CLASS 


much time in big classes. As class 
size grows, that group of children 
with problems (normally about 8- 
15% of a class in a year) have more 
opportunities to interact with oth- 
ers, more chances to “rub someone 
the wrong way.” 

The teacher’s discipline and gui- 
dance problems are compounded 
geometrically (not arithmetically) 
when “just one more child” is 


added to the class.—W.G. 
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What Is Good Teaching? 





AST year two colleagues of mine, 
L specialists in curriculum and 
teaching, and 1 visited an ele- 
mentary school in which television 
was being used. The project under- 
took to see whether the number of 
teachers required could be reduced. 

We observed classes and inter- 
viewed members of the staff. The 
principal said that recently an of- 
ficer from the foundation which 
financed the project and a profes- 
sional writer had visited them. She 
reported that they were very favor- 
ably impressed by what they ob- 
served. : 

This puzzled us, for our appraisal 
was quite different. After reflection, 
we reached a conclusion which per- 
haps should have been obvious. We 
simply had different views of what 
is good teaching. 

It seemed unfortunate to us that 
an excellent social-studies discus- 
sion had to be brought to an abrupt 
close to be ready for an arithmetic 
lesson on television. Probably this 
would seem inconsequential to 
them. ° 

The children in the class who 
knew the answers to arithmetic 
problems the television teacher 


presented responded with vigor, 


but several made no response at all. 
Perhaps the enthusiasm of those 
who responded was the important 
thing to the official and the writer. 
We were concerned about helps for 
the ones who made no response. 
The television teacher, being re- 


Dr. Caswell is president of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York. 


Dr. Caswell develops at greater length 
his viewpoint concerning TV in “A 
Curriculum Viewpoint on Educational 
Television” in the November 1957 
Educational Leadership. (Order from 
Association for Su ision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA. 75¢.) 
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moved from the children, was 
forced to use superficial motivation- 
al devices. 

Cardboard fish with various sums 
on their sides were fished out of a 
bowl, then presented to the chil- 
dren to answer. Apparently, to the 
foundation official and the writer 
this represented creative method. 
To us, it harked back to artificial 
methods long discarded. 

There was no reference to the 
use these particular children made 
of number; there was no recogni- 
tion of the special difficulties and 
aptitudes of pupils. These were im- 
possible, for the TV teacher had 
no firsthand knowledge of the pu- 
pils. 

Yet we knew from our experience 
that a test of arithmetical skill and 
understanding would reveal from 
three to five years’ difference in 
various abilities among the pupils; 
we knew that some would encoun- 
ter difficulty with one arithmetical 
process and others with another; 
that some pupils would require 
substantial amounts of drill and 
others very little; that the greatest 
problem of all was to help pupils 
see number as a means of solving 
problems of significance to them. 


As a consequence, I have con- 
cluded that most, if not all, of the 
major conflicts of opinion about 
optimum class size and about the 
proper educational use of television 
and nonprofessional teacher aides 
arise from basic differences over 
what constitutes good teaching. 

If teaching is viewed as being 
primarily concerned with impart- 
ing knowledge, if telling and show- 
ing by the teacher are considered 
the major means of teaching, if the 
outcomes sought can be evaluated 
largely by objective tests, a person 
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will hold one view of class size and 
of the various devices proposed to 
increase it. 

If, on the other hand, one be- 
lieves teaching should be concerned 
primarily with the development of 
each pupil’s ability to solve prob- 
lems which have meaning for him; 
if emotional, social, and physical 
development are held as goals of 
education as well as intellectual 
development; if the outcomes of 
education considered most impor- 
tant are changes in pupil behavior; 
if each pupil is viewed as a dis- 
tinctive personality who must be 
helped toward his fullest realiza- 
tion, then another view of class 
size will be held. 

This is not to suggest that all 
people can be easily classified in 
one or the other of these positions. 
However, as individuals tend to- 
ward one or the other viewpoint, 
their attitudes on class size will 
differ. Some people seek to ration- 
alize television teaching on what I 
believe is an outmoded conception 
of the learning process. Sound mod- 
ern psychological conceptions are 
essential to a fair appraisal of ways 
in which television can be appro- 
priately used in teaching. 


Tue current search for a plan 
that will enable a teacher to teach 
more pupils has been stimulated 
largely by the teacher shortage. 
There are two lines of approach: 
one, the introduction of nonpro- 
fessional teacher aides, and the 
other, the use of television. The 
proponents of both proposals urge 
them as a means of increasing class 
size and of spreading the influence 
of good teachers to more pupils. 

The nonprofessional teacher-aide 
plan has been cited by its exponents 
as a demonstrated success which 
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could advisably be adopted gener- 
ally. 

However, the evaluations of edu- 
cators who have observed the plan 
in action mention an absence of 
varied pupil activity, a sense of re- 
straint in the classroom, and a lack 
of firsthand experiences by pupils. 

And altho the one report made 
thus far by the Bay City, Michigan, 
staff expresses satisfaction with the 
plan as an emergency measure, it 
states in conclusion: “The staff of 
the Bay City Public Schools still 
feels that it would prefer to have 
smaller classes with regular teach- 
ers than to have larger classes and 
teacher aides.” 

Television is viewed by some as 
a means whereby the individual 
teacher can teach hundreds and 
even thousands of pupils effective- 
ly. It is my opinion that its advo- 
cates are making exaggerated and 
unwarrantable claims. 

In making this criticism, there is 
no question in my mind about tele- 
vision’s making a useful contribu- 
tion to education. It seems clear to 
me, however, that its unwise use 
can readily undermine good teach- 
ing. It is highly important to move 
into its use gradually, testing each 
step against standards of good 
teaching. 


Tue latest comprehensive plan of 
school organization to cut down on 
the number of teachers by increas- 
ing the number of pupils each one 
teaches involves both teacher aides 
and television. It was devised by 
A. J. Stoddard and published by 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. In its essentials, the 
plan is a modernized platoon or- 
ganization. The platoon plan, once 
popular, has practically passed out 
of existence. This is because of 
basic weaknesses. It fragmentizes 
the curriculum and limits the pos- 
sibility of teachers’ knowing indi- 
vidual pupils well and adjusting to 
their needs. The modification pro- 
posed has these same weaknesses. 

Advocates of these plans consider 
“apathy, prejudice, and the natural 
antagonistic attitude of so many 
persons toward almost anything 
new or involving change or posing 
even an imaginary threat to vested 
interests” as a major block to adop- 
tion of such plans, 
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It is my experience in working 
with many school systems that 
school administrators and teachers 
are generally ready to try new ideas 
if the proposals give promise of 
achieving what is desired and are 
consistent with their experience. 

The reason that many teachers 
question plans such as Dr. Stod- 
dard’s is that the basic concept of 
education which is implied is not 
consistent with what they believe 
to be good teaching. They see plans 
to increase the number of pupils 
they teach as limiting their oppor- 
tunity to provide the guidance and 
help for individual pupils which 
they consider essential to good 
teaching. 


TEAcuinc is, to a significant de- 
gree, an art, aWid the better the 
teacher, the more this is apparent. 
Some of the most significant influ- 
ences of the fine teacher are very 
subtle in nature and rest largely 
on the personal relations of teach- 
er and pupil. 

For example, the power to stim- 
ulate the pupil to high endeavor, 
to help him grow in his apprecia- 
tion of himself and of others, to 
lead him to develop a spirit of in- 
quiry, to create the drive to con- 
tinue his education—these are pret- 
ty largely qualities which must be 
cultivated by the teacher indirectly 
thru day-by-day association with 
the pupil. 

Consequently, it seems to me that 
great weight must be given to the 
judgment of teachers working with 
pupils as to what makes for desir- 
able teaching conditions. It is my 
own observation that the better the 
teacher the greater the concern for 
class size. I cannot believe, as advo- 
cates of larger classes frequently 
assert, that this attitude is simply 
an inherent opposition to change 
or fear of a heavier load. 


Ir 1s not my purpose to argue 
that present practice in class size 
is the best that can be devised. 
Rather, it is to point out that the 
problem is complex and that pres- 
ent practice is based upon a lot of 
quite carefully tested experience. 

I believe that desirable class size 
in the elementary school is much 
more clearly established than in 
high schools and colleges. The 


greater maturity of pupils and the 
increased specificity of certain ob- 
jectives in high school and college 
suggest that classes of widely vary- 
ing sizes might appropriately be 
provided at these levels. 

Certainly if teachers do not use 
methods which take advantage of 
small groups, they might just as 
well teach large ones. Consequent- 
ly, experimentation with class size 
should be fully as much concerned 
with the better use of small groups 
as with ways of dealing with large 
ones. Otherwise a present overem- 
phasis on techniques appropriate 
for large groups will only be exag- 
gerated. 

If this broader kind of experi- | 
mentation is undertaken, it is quite 
uncertain as to what the effect 
would be on the _ teacher-pupil 
ratio, but it appears doubtful to me 
that there would be significant | 
over-all reduction in staff require- 
ments. In fact, there is good reason 
to believe that we need more teach- 
ers proportionately to provide good 
education for the future. 

Advocates of television talk a 
great deal about experimentation. 
The fact is that there has been 
little vigorous research on its use. 
A summary of research made at the 
Michigan State University by Hide- 
ya Kumiata states that there has 
been a “tendency for research to be 
an afterthought to television efforts. 
Except in a few studies, a true part- 
nership between performance and 
evaluation does not exist.” 

Yet advocates of television have 
answered boards of education and 
administrators that the case has | 
been proved and have urged them — 
to adopt television on a wide scale 
as a means of saving teachers and 
improving teaching. In my view ~ 
this is unjustified and unfortunate. 

Individual difficulties of pupils § 
are not being met adequately at } 
present, and special aptitudes are 
not cultivated as fully as is desir- 
able. To do these things requires 
greater attention to individual pu- 
pils by teachers. Consequently, if 
we take the long view, it seems to 
me the need will be for more teach- 
ers for a given pupil population,’ 
not fewer. 

The advocates of larger classes 
would insist that this need cannot 
be fulfilled, for they rest much of 
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their case on the thesis that the 
teacher shortage can be overcome 
now and in the future only by 
finding a way for teachers to teach 
larger numbers of pupils. 


Tuis is, of course, a matter that 
must be faced realistically, but a 
long-range view reveals that the 
situation is not nearly as hopeless 
as it has sometimes been painted. 

The number of college students 
preparing for teaching is on the 
increase, and the proportion of 


those who enter teaching after 
graduation is also increasing. As a 
result, the supply of qualified teach- 
ers has been rising significantly. 

In the spring of 1956 Ray Maul, 
whose studies of teacher supply and 
demand are the most authoritative 
available, stated: 

“If long-range plans are devel- 
oped and vigorously pursued, there 
is reason to anticipate a balance 
between supply and demand with- 
in a decade. This goal can be 
achieved ... within an administra- 


tive structure that will afford every 
child a fair opportunity.” 

His report last spring, a year 
later, bore out his prediction, for 
the supply of qualified teachers had 
continued to rise. 

As an emergency measure, many 
schools must resort to large classes, 
double sessions, and similar devices. 
But for the long run, America can 
provide the teachers necessary to 
afford every boy and girl an educa- 
tion which recognizes his individ- 
ual aptitudes and needs. + # 


Some of the most significant influences of the outstanding teacher are 
subtle and rest largely on the personal relationships of teacher and pupil. 





“cass see 0 Tesco 1080 
What Is Teacher Load? 


S TEACHER load more than the 
I number of pupils in a class? 
Emphatically yes. Overcrowded 
classes obviously weigh the teacher 
down, but they do not account for 
his total burden. 

Altho the primary function of 
the teacher is to teach, his role has 
expanded immensely. He spends 
more than 20% of his time as book- 
keeper, fee collector, reporter, 
counselor, traffic cop, and librarian. 
In addition, he is required to de- 
vote long hours to preparing plan 
books, grading innumerable papers, 
and taking care of other details. 

In the evenings, on week ends, 
and during so-called vacations, the 
teacher is concerned not only with 
activities for professional advance- 
ment but with his increasingly ac- 


Mrs. Stolberg teaches social studies and 
English in Webster Groves (Missouri) 
High School. She was South Central re- 
gional director of the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, 1954-57. 


You’re lucky you don’t have 
to do homework like we do. 
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tive role as citizen-teacher. A teach- 
er’s work week, therefore, is not 
just five eight-hour days. 

Yet most teachers are happy in 
their work. They are not trying to 
shirk their obligations, but they 
are concerned because heavy work 
loads often make it impossible for 
them to meet their pupils’ needs. 

Ultimately, it is the children who 
benefit most when the teacher’s 
load is kept within reasonable 
limits. Pupils need teachers who are 
not too busy to give them individ- 
ual attention. 

They also need teachers who are 
not nervous and irritable from fa- 
tigue, but who are serene, well 
poised, and able to maintain a 
pleasant classroom atmosphere. 
They need teachers who are cre- 
ative, and creative teaching de- 
mands time for study, for contem- 
plation, for evaluation of past 
efforts, and for planning future ap- 
proaches. 

A thoro analysis and understand- 
ing of teacher load is needed, there- 
fore, before steps to lighten it can 
be intelligently considered. 


Ir we put a cross section of any 
teacher’s work load under a micro- 
scope, this is what we'd see: 

Too many interruptions—Unex- 
pected visitors, too many announce- 
ments, varied demands from pupils 
in large classes produce tensions 
and disturb the quiet efficiency 
necessary for effective teaching. 

Too many extra duties—Cam- 
paigns, money collections, lunch- 
room management, surveys, and 
other extraneous chores divert the 
teacher’s energy and time from the 
direct work of teaching. 

Crowded curriculum—Schools are 
expected to keep up with the chang- 
ing times, yet some laymen demand 
the continuation of outmoded prac- 
tices in the schools. Desperately, 
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some teachers try to please every- 
body and end up frustrated and 
unhappy. 

Home demands—Parents often 
expect the classroom teacher to 
meet unreasonable requests, such 
as, “Be sure Maty wears her rub- 
bers at recess.” Many schools have 
expanded their services, but still 
lack enough staff specialists to sup- 
ply the services; hence teachers “‘ab- 
sorb” these duties, too. 

Overtime—Committee meetings, 
professional-group responsibilities, 
planning tomorrow’s work, correct- 
ing today’s papers—these are among 
the tasks that invade the teacher's 
after-school hours. 

Advancement _ pressures—Salary 
schedules, inservice standards, cer- 
tification requirements, and_ the 
personal desire to become better 
qualified place steady pressure upon 
teachers to continue their profes- 
sional studies. 

Community activities—Naturally 
civic-minded, too often the teacher 
takes on more community activities 
than he can handle and still be 
fair to his teaching and himself. 
Why? The teacher wants to be a 
part of the community. He does not 
want to refuse when patrons and 
public want something done, since 
the public-relations angle is always 
uppermost in his mind. 

Sometimes this means too little 
leisure for the teacher and too 
much work. As a result, too many 
teachers are constantly calling upon 
their reserve strength to meet the 
multiple demands of their jobs. 
Under continuous pressure and 
fatigue, nerves are taut, good na- 
ture ebbs away, conflicts increase, 
human relationships are impaired. 

When teachers are upset indi- 
vidually, teamwork is also affected, 
and the load of all becomes heavier. 
Then everyone suffers—including 
the children. + # 
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ANITA L. RUFFING 


EETINGS . . . schedules . . . play- 
M ground duty . . . lunchroom 
duty . . . crowded classrooms . . . 
after-school responsibilties . . . 

Sometimes the teacher, like Atlas, 
seems forever condemned to stand 
with the world on his shoulders. 

Even the most competent teacher 
can’t turn in a top performance if 
he has too much to carry. There- 
fore, in the interest of children, 
everyone should cooperate to the 
fullest in lightening the load of the 
classroom teacher. 

Whether you are a parent, teach- 
er, administrator, or school-board 
member, this article suggests ways 
you can ease the teacher load. 


What Parents Can Do 


Safeguard your child’s health by 
providing well balanced meals, ade- 
quate rest, proper -clothing. 

Carefully guide your child’s use 
of leisure time. 

Help your child to feel secure 
and to have pride in his home and 
school. 

Help your child develop sensibly 
by not setting abnormal standards 
or establishing unreasonable penal- 
ties (or unreasonable rewards) for 
his school marks. 

Have periodic conferences with 
your child’s teacher. 

Support the teacher’s decisions 
on discipline. 

Comply promptly with requests 
to sign report cards and the like. 

Individually, and as PTA mem- 
bers, help to establish and main- 
tain equitable loads for all teachers. 


What Classroom Teachers 
Can Do 
Avoid worry by maintaining high 
professional standards, 





Miss Ruffing, who teaches English in 
Bellevue Junior High School, Bellevue, 
Ohio, is president of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. 
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What Can Be Done? 


Maintain a sense of humor.. 

Have pupils share in routine 
classroom tasks. This both con- 
serves your energy and helps the 
children become responsible citi- 
zens. 

Analyze your own professional 
problems as they arise and seek ad- 
vice before any problem is acute. 

Assume your fair share of the 
school tasks. 

Practice good mental attitudes 
and health habits. 


What the Principal Can Do 


Distribute school assignments 
without favoritism. Do a fair share 
yourself. 

Encourage your staff to suggest 
ways of improving organization and 
operation of the school; give full 
consideration to all suggestions. 

Give special attention to the 
problems of beginning teachers and 
substitutes. 

Have faith in your staff, and de- 
fend all teachers against unjust 
criticism. 

Give top priority to solving the 
problems of teacher load. Get ac- 
tion now. 


What Boards and 
Superintendents Can Do 


Adopt well planned salary sched- 
ules. 

Take steps to reduce class size by 
employing more teachers and ob- 
taining new housing. Explore what 
can be done thru better budgeting, 
new bond elections, community co- 
operation, and more state aid. 

Provide teachers with adequate 
clerical assistance. 

Re-examine personnel rules and, 
if necessary, revise regulations with 
the cooperation of teachers, admin- 
istrators, and board members. 

Shield teachers from undue com- 
munity pressures and unfair public 
criticism. 


Assign staff members to make 
continuous studies of the problems 
involved in teacher load. Use the 
information obtained to plan 
school programs and _ policies. 


What Local Associations 
Can Do 


Work with school administrators 
and laymen to bring about im- 
provements in unreasonable teach- 
er load—giving special attention to 
the load problems caused by the 
cocurricular program. 

Help simplify teachers’ problems 
by promoting teacher-welfare ac- 
tivities such as credit unions and 
sick-leave policies. 

Plan ‘association meetings and 
activities that give more lift and 
less load. # # 


Some Things the NEA Is Doing 


Tue NEA has issued several publica- 
tions and other materials on class size 
and teacher load, including the following: 

Help Wanted! A packet of leaflets: 
Teacher Load—Teacher Lift (from which 
this article was adapted); NEA Research 
Division Special Memo; Class Size as Re- 
lated to Instruction in €lementary and 
Secondary Schools; Lightening Teacher 
Load; and Some Areas of Needed Re- 
search in Teacher Load. 50¢ per packet. 
Order from NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers. 

Class Size in the Elementary Schools 
of Urban School Districts, 1955-56. 25¢. 
Order from NEA. 

The Line Is Busy. 13% min. radio tran- 
scription, 3314 rpm. Points out that chil- 
dren are cheated when teacher load is too 
heavy. (A fire-safety dramatization is on 
the other side of the record.) $10. Order 
from the NEA. 

Class size and teacher load will also be 
the subject of the next film to be pro- 
duced by the NEA and the National As- 
sociation of Secretaries of State ‘Teacher 
Associations. 

The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development has had a spe- 
cial Commission on Crowding in Our 
Schools studying the problem, and the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals has been conducting experi- 
ments in various schools on better utili- 
zation of staff time. Both groups will 
issue reports early next year. 
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NE IS SPEARHEADING the 
profession’s drive to- 


‘4 ward new salary standards: a 
minimum of at least $5,000 
and a maximum of at least 
$11,500 for the nation’s quali- 

s fied public-school teachers. 
€ ae INSTRUCTIONAL services 
en 


¢N 
ef 


NE —emanating from 30 
specialized departments and 
several headquarters divi- 
sions—serve all members of 


the profession from kinder- 

ee ; garten thru adult education. 

o tT] t ore They offer research, publica- 
e ; 


tions, workshops, and region- 
al conferences in such areas 
as exceptional children, 
audio-visual instruction, class- 


rs — room methods, supervision 
and curriculum development, 


as well as in science, mathe- 


matics, social studies, music, 
health, physical education, 
recreation, safety ... 


belong to 


NEA Is NoW working for fa- 
vorable Congressional 
action on new federal income- 


tax deductions for teachers’ 
t e expenses incurred in summer 
* 3 school and other advanced 


studies. 


NE Tours—for pleasure, ac- 

ademic credit, salary-in- 
crement credits—are avail- 
able to NEA members only. 
Savings for teachers on NEA 
tours since 1946 amount to 
over $640,000. NEA’s 1958 
tours will offer travel in 63 
countries. 
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the NEA is always in the forefront, leading the 
nation’s progress toward better schools for 
children and greater benefits for teachers... 


NE PUBLIC and lay-relations 

programs interpret the 
schools, teachers, and educa- 
tional economics to the tax- 
paying public thru the press, 
radio, TV, and major national 
magazines. NEA co-produces 
the award-winning TV show, 
Youth Wants To Know, and 
supplies information for 
many other programs. NEA 
produces films which dignify 
the profession and are seen 
by over 40 million people an- 
nually. A Desk for Billie 
(1956) has already been 
shown in 36 states and on 216 
TV stations. NEA’s newest 
film, Not by Chance, drama- 
tizes the highly professional 
preparation of today’s teach- 
ers. 


NE OFFERS investigation and 

financial and _ legal-ad- 
visory aid, on request. to 
individual teacher-members 
wherever their job security 
or tenure, civil, or academic- 
freedom rights are involved. 


MEA-CONDUCTED publicity 

campaigns for Ameri- 
can Education Week and the 
NEA-produced AEW promo- 


tion items (many of which 


have over a quarter million 
distribution) insure the sue- 
cess each November of the 
nation’s leading school pub- 
lic-relations program. 


NE P UBLICATIONS—books, 

magazines, journals, 
pamphlets, research bulletins 
—are accepted as the nation’s 
authoritative references in 
education and teacher wel- 
fare, including: teachers’ sala- 
ries, teacher load, teacher edu- 
cation, child development, 
school administration, school 
construction, school finance, 
classroom methods. The NEA 
JOURNAL is rated the world’s 
outstanding professional peri- 
odical in the field of educa- 
tion. 


NEA FIELD and consultant 
services. available on re- 
quest, offer on-the-scene aid 
to affiliated associations: for 
local salary drives, for legis- 
lative campaigns, in leader- 
ship workshops and confer- 
ences, and to keep the NEA 
close to all members. 


The greater the membership, 
the stronger the voice of our 
organized profession! To bet- 
ter serve itself and American 
youth, our growing profes- 
sion must work together in 
vastly increasing numbers 
thru our local, state, and na- 
tional professional associ- 
ations! 


The NEA operates democratically. NEA’s policies and programs are subject to 
change annually by resolution of its Representative Assembly, which consists of 
delegates from NEA’s 6,238 affiliated associations. The 1957 Assembly— 
comprising 6,126 accredited delegates, of whom over 70% were classroom 
teachers—voted, better than 4 to 1, by secret ballot, for NEA’s NEW and EX- 
PANDED program of services to be inaugurated this year and financed by $10 


NEA membership dues. 
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SOME COMMENTS FROM: 


.-.@ high-school teacher 


Arter interviewing our salary chair- 
man, an elementary teacher on our 
board, a former principal, and a uni- 
versity professor in charge of teacher 
education in regard to Dr. Watters’ 
thesis, I should like to make these 
comments: 

Dr. Watters brings into sharp focus 
the need for a broader base in com- 
puting salary schedules. 

The trend in the Northwest is to 
give consideration for extra work as 
well as for degrees held. Seattle’s salary 
schedule for the secondary-school level 
provides extra pay for coaches, class 
sponsors, remedial teachers, activity co- 
ordinators, department heads, and 
newspaper and yearbook advisers. Ele- 
mentary teachers feel that they should 
be given like consideration for extra 
duties performed. 

Too little emphasis is placed on 
travel, published writings, committee 
participation, and work in professional 
organizations. I believe that the reason- 
ing here is that some of these items 
would be difficult to justify. It will 
probably take time to educate the pub- 
lic—and school boards—in the value 
of such activities to the teaching 
effort. 

The college staff member whom | 
interviewed felt that Dr. Watters’ sug- 
gestion that college teachers need to 
return periodically to public-school 
teaching was unjustified—at least in 
his particular experience. He said that 
each member of their staff has had 
elementary or secondary public-school 
teaching experience and is in constant 
contact with these levels of education 
thru the teacher-education program. 
My own belief is that such periodic 
refreshers would be helpful. This 
would be particularly difficult to ac- 
complish, tho, because of the present 
crowded college schedules. 

Finally, I see in Dr. Watters’ re- 
marks a method of avoiding some of 
the injustices which arise from the use 
of merit pay systems. 

—SAM N. GLASS, high-school English 
teacher, Ballard High School, Seattle. 
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PAYMENT 


HEN Martin Williams, an experienced high-school physics teacher, 
was asked by his principal to sponsor the school science club, the teacher 
replied that he couldn't, because he was too busy after school taking 
courses to qualify him for the next higher level on the salary schedule. 
Mary Jones refused to sponsor the school newspaper because she was 
within three courses of “36 hours beyond the master’s degree” and wanted 
to reach that level as soon as possible; and “‘it just isn’t wise to take on 
too much responsibility at a time like this.” 

Thomas Brown, substitute English teacher, quit teaching in the middle 
of the semester so that he could complete his M.A. thesis in a hurry. 
Actually, he could make much more money in the long run by getting his 
degree right away. 

Helen White turned down a chance to be chairman of the high-school 
English department, because she was working so hard to get her doc- 
torate. (In our city, receiving a doctorate brings a salary increase, but 
assuming the post of department chairman does not.) 

These are all actual cases; only names have been altered. Of course, 
more cases could be cited, but they all add up to what seems an inescap- 
able conclusion: Most of the salary schedules that have been established 
by boards of education give entirely too much weight to credits and 
degrees, earned or unearned, from colleges and universities. 


Asout 30 years ago, when the movement to reward degrees and uni- 
versity credits by established salary increases was gaining momentum, 
there appeared to be a relationship between excellent teaching perform- 
ance and degrees accrued and courses taken. What has never been estab- 
lished is whether there is a causal relationship. 

Now, as then, those teachers who take college courses in their subject 
field or in education because of their interest in content and technique 
are probably better teachers. But it is questionable whether teachers 
who take extra courses to reach a higher salary classification are really 
any better at their job as a result. 

Conversations with teachers who are enrolled in courses in education, 
psychology, guidance, supervision, and the like, reveal that many of 
the teachers do not feel the courses are of particular value. The most 
common complaint is that many of the college teachers are too far away 
from experience in the public elementary- and high-school situation. 
—=e SS 
Dr. Watters is principal of the Edwin G. Foreman High School in Chicago and 
president of the Chicago Division, Illinois Education Association. This feature— 
second in a series of controversial articles—explores the wisdom of having salary 


schedules closely tied in with advanced study and academic degrees. The Journal 
invites further expressions of opinion for possible use in “Our Readers Write.” 


er, is a trip within Missouri equal to a 
trip to South America? A story pub- 
lished in True Romances equal to an 
article in Yale Review? And who is to 
make the evaluation—an individual, a 
committee, or an institution? 

Will the physics teacher be more 
likely to accept the responsibility of 


...a junior-college teacher 


I sevieve that a teacher salary sched- 
ule closely related to “advanced study 
and academic degrees” is likely to be 
more fair and equitable than any plan 
generally in operation at present. 


Many of us are happy that Dr. Wat- 
ters suggests such items as travel, pro- 
fessional activity, and writing be given 
recognition on the salary schedule. But 
how are these nonacademic activities 
to be evaluated? For a Missouri teacher- 


sponsoring the science club when he 
has a more copious list of “reasons” 
for refusing? 

Paying for more work (as Dr. Wat- 
ters suggests) is a dubious practice. 
The teacher who takes additional col- 
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DEGREES 


If a public-school teacher cannot hope to go upwards on the salary 
schedule without taking more college courses, perhaps it might be a 
good idea to limit the salary of a college teacher of education and re- 
lated fields unless he periodically goes out into a public-school system 
as a teacher for firsthand experience upon which to base his lectures. 


WILLIAM A. WATTERS 


IF our salary schedules give too much emphasis to degrees and courses, 
what should be done to change and improve the schedules? In the first 
place, the purpose of a salary schedule is indirectly to reward good 
teaching and to provide incentive for actions that lead to better teach- 
ing. (If we set about trying to reward good teaching directly, we get 
into merit-rating, and the remedy becomes worse than the disease.) 

But there are other ways to go about the job indirectly. There are 
activities other than those involving college credit that should be re- 
warded. Travel, committee participation, work in professional groups 
and organizations, and authorship and publication of articles and books, 
for example, are certainly just as good indicators of the better teacher 
as college courses, and they can be objectively verified and measured. 
We should give such experiences status at least equal to that of college 
courses in our schedules. 

In the second place, there is another approach: In addition to paying 
for better teaching, we should pay for more work and more acceptance 
of responsibility. 

Department chairmen in high schools should be paid more for their 
added work and responsibility, Counselors, remedial-reading teachers, 
and resource teachers should get more pay, too, since they usually need 
special qualifications. Class advisers, deans, and sponsors of special activi- 
ties such as the school newspaper, as well as athletic coaches, invariably 
carry an extra load and should be rewarded by higher placement on 
the schedule. 


Tue administrator’s function in selecting persons for promotion on 
the basis of special qualifications is not questioned in industry or in 
other professional organizations, and it need not be in the teaching 
profession. Ample safeguards can be provided by tests and other dem- 
onstrations of eligibility to prevent the whim of principals from assum- 
ing autocratic proportions. 

If the importance and value of college courses and degrees has been 
deprecated too much in the foregoing paragraphs, it is only to empha- 
size the role of other indicators. In my opinion, we are getting one-sided 
in favor of college work and should seek ways to make more realistic 
and equitable salary schedules. #+ # 


lege work only to earn more money is 
just as likely to seek a sponsorship or 
chairmanship for the same reason, re- 
gardless of his qualifications. 

What Dr. Watters said of counselors 
and remedial-reading teachers, it seems 
to me, should be said of all teachers— 
that they should get more pay since 
they need special qualifications and 
are selected for certain necessary char- 
acteristics. 

I sincerely recommend that the “am- 
ple safeguards . . . provided by tests 
and other demonstrations of eligibility” 
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of which Dr. Watters speaks be used 
in screening applicants to the teaching 
profession. To do this is to make prog- 
ress toward a more equitable salary 
schedule for all teachers. 

—ADA COFFEY, Joplin Junior College, 
Joplin, Missouri. ~~ 


.-- an elementary-school 
principal 


I stare Dr. Watters’ conviction that 
most salary schedules give entirely too 
much weight to college credits and that 


much more than the earning of addi- 
tional college hours should be consid- 
ered in the better salary schedules so 
many school systems are seeking to 
establish. 

However, in the process of challeng- 
ing schedules geared only to earned 
course credit, Dr. Watters may have 
used a bit too much black in his brush. 

He says “. . . many of the teachers 
do not feel the courses are of particu- 
lar value.” In fairness to college courses 
and their instructors, let me ask, may 
this not be because of the negative 
attitudes teachers often carry into such 
courses—a “Here I am; I dare you to 
interest me” barrier which the profes- 
sor cannot penetrate. 

Surely any teacher who takes a course 
after having been out of touch with 
the university world for a number of 
years, if his attitude is positive, will de- 
rive some value from it. Furthermore, 
he will be stimulated by an exchange 
of ideas and enriched thru professional 
reading, educational exhibits, and oth- 
er offerings of the university. 

Also, let’s match the statement in the 
article that there is no research to 
prove that the “recalcitrant” teacher 
is any better for having taken courses, 
with the fact that there is no research 
to prove that he is not a better teacher. 

Dr. Watters’ proposals for the better 
salary schedule should be encouraging 
and helpful as we work toward fairer 
plans. In Grosse Pointe, we have an 
“earned increment” salary plan that 
embraces these proposals, along with 
additional features that combine to 
make it a plan that is strongly sup- 
ported by the total school staff. 

—MARSHALL C. JAMESON, principal, 
Monteith Elementary School, Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan. 


--- a secondary-school 
principal 


Hars off to Principal Watters for 
his outspoken challenge to the promul- 
gators of salary schedules which place 
most of their emphasis on the acquisi- 
tion of degrees as a means of measur- 
ing the true worth of a teacher. Can 
any supervisor—be he superintendent, 
principal, or department head—visit a 
classroom and determine just how far 
up the ladder of degrees that particu- 
lar teacher may have climbed? And 
what more important criterion is there 
in measuring a teacher’s capabilities 
than what is actually being accom- 
plished in-the classroom? 

Surely no one would seriously sug- 
gest that much cannot be gained from 
a summer spent on the campus of a 
school of education. I have long felt, 
however, that a moratorium on course- 
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taking during the school year might 
well be declared, since the job of 
teaching demands all the energy and 
vitality that is humanly available. 

Any policy that rewards mere “de- 
gree chasing” at the sacrifice of teach- 
ing accomplishment in the classroom 
and in student extra-curricular activi- 
ties deserves close scrutiny and definite 
revision. 

I am happy to report that Welles- 
ley’s latest salary schedule includes 
“professional study” as only one of 
several criteria for monetary advance- 
ment. Encouragement is given to “all 
teachers who show continued profes- 
sional growth and contributions to the 
teaching service as evidenced in the 
classroom, in staff and community stud- 
ies, in professional study, in attendance 
at conferences, in community activity, 
and in travel, workshop, and commit- 
tee work, as well as in other ways.” 

—SAMUEL M. GRAVES, principal, Ga- 
maliel Bradford Senior High School, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts. 


--. @ superintendent 


Daz. Watters enumerates many spe- 
cialists who. should receive additional 
reward for their services—class spon- 


sors, special-activities sponsors, and 
other supposed specialists. Where 
would such remuneration end? Why 
not the ticket sellers, score keepers, 
the baton-twirling instructors, and the 
many others who spend endless hours 
in connection with school functions? 

Actually there should be little criti- 
cism of the policy of increasing the 
salary for the increasing of knowledge. 
School boards have assumed that an 
additional year of study increases the 
teacher’s ability to impart knowledge 
to the pupils. If this is true, then the 
additional cost is money well spent. 
However, a master’s degree, to be worth 
the additional cost to the school dis- 
trict, must. be concentrated in the indi- 
vidual’s teaching field. 

Yes, Dr. Watters, we need school 
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papers, student councils, remedial-read- 
ing teachers, and the other people that 
you suggest. However, without the 
skilled classroom teacher all these 
would be of little value. Reward the 
class sponsors, ticket takers, and in- 
structors of baton-twirling, if you must, 
but please not at the expense of the 
persons we need most. 

—W. A. CANODE, superintendent, Du- 
rango, Colorado. 


.-- a school-board 
member 


Dr. Watters has expressed some 
good ideas. Others, however, appear 
to be based on false assumptions and 
are open to question. It seems to me 
that Dr. Watters selected atypical cases 
for his illustrations and then assumed 
that all teachers are like his illustra- 
tions. 

Teaching requires a background of 
general education and special courses 
in professional training. The trend in 
preparing for a teaching career is to- 
ward an A.B. degree in liberal arts or 
science plus a year of specialized teach- 
er training. Content and method are 
both important. Extra pay for extra 
training represents fair recognition and 
return on the financial investment in 
an education. 

Again, Dr. Watters implies that all 
advanced courses are education courses. 
This is not the case. A science teacher 
may earn an advanced degree in sci- 
ence without going near an education- 
methods course. 

I do agree with Dr. Watters, how- 
ever, that college teachers of educa- 
tion courses should spend some time 
periodically in the public schools. 

Dr. Watters’ proposal of extra pay 
for sponsors of special activities, for 
coaches, and such, assumes that teach- 
ing is a part-time job. A contrary pro- 
posal would be that teaching is a full- 
time job, that a school should be 
staffed adequately, and that both aca- 
demic and extra curricular responsibili- 


ties should be divided equitably among 
all teachers. Is teaching football more 
important that teaching science? One 
would think it must be if the salary 
schedule makes it possible for the foot- 
ball coach to be paid “extra.” 
—MILDRED L. MACPHERSON, member, 
San Diego County Board of Education. 


- « « @ teachers college 
president 


To retate the salary schedule to 
accumulation of additional college 
credits is a tangible way to encourage 
continuous improvement of teaching 
services, even tho there are certainly 
other factors that will also stimulate 
effort and encourage professional 
growth of teachers. 

Teacher-education institutions have 
endeavored to provide fairly well bal- 
anced offerings in general education, 
department specializations, and pro- 
fessional education. 

In cases where teachers find courses 
uninteresting and nonproductive in 
professional improvement, conferences 
with frank and full discussion among 
school administrators, teachers, and 
college instructors would be fruitful 
for all. 

However, as Dr. Watters points out, 
rewards for the accumulation of col- 
lege credit represent only one aspect 
of the salary schedule designed to serve 
as an instrument for improvement of 
teaching services. 

A carefully described salary scale will 
help. The lowest level salary should bt 
sufficient to attract qualified people to 
the profession. The range of salary 
increments over an extended period 
of years should reach a top figure that 
will command and retain the best pro- 
fessional talent. 

The salary schedule should fully rec- 
ognize and clearly define the position 
and status of the noncareer teacher. 
The practice of employing noncareer 
teachers in increasing numbers, and 
too often with little differentiation 
when compared to career teachers, is 
detrimental to professional morale. 

There should be merit-rating for- 
mulas, professionally developed, with 
tangible rewards for meritorious serv- 
ice. Both career and noncareer teach- 
ers should be included. Recognition 
can be expected to stimulate compe- 
tent teachers to better performance. 

The fact that we have not made 
greater use of merit rating for encour- 
agement of teachers may indicate the 
failure of all concerned to assume full 
responsibility for upgrading profession- 
al services. 

—REES H. HUGHES, president, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
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Professional Organizations and You 


VERY intelligent teacher is inter- 
E ested in the prestige status of 
his job. With prestige comes not 
only increased opportunity for serv- 
ice but also economic security. 

An objective of professional or- 
ganizations of teachers is to secure 
for teaching its rightful place 
among the professions. The attain- 
ment of this serious purpose will 


guarantee that teaching will find | 


public acceptance among the so- 
called learned groups. 

Conditions prerequisite to high 
prestige status for teachers are now 
fairly well defined. Professional 


teachers must be intellectually able 
and carefully prepared. They must 
possess skill and a defined body of 
knowledge. They must pursue their 


work as a career and be dedicated 
to the welfare of those they teach. 
They must be worthy of—and re- 
ceive—a high degree of autonomy 
in day-to-day practice. They must 
participate in the development of 
group solidarity and subject them- 
selves to the discipline inherent in 
such solidarity. Finally, profession- 
al teachers must be well paid and 
professionally secure. 

An individual teacher may be 
fully prepared and thoroly compe- 
tent in the classroom and yet nei- 
ther recognize nor discharge his 
obligation as a member of the 
teaching group. He must achieve 
Status, prestige, and respect as a 
member of the group in addition 
to attaining his goals as an indi- 
vidual. This group reputation is 
based on responsible collective ac- 
tion, as well as upon quality service 
rendered by individuals. 


Need for Group Action 


Desirable standards can be 
achieved and maintained for the 


Dr. C is- executive secretary of the 
Calif Teachers Association and 
a member of the Educational Policies 
Commission, NEA. " 
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total group only thru _ collective 
action. This necessary activity is 
the function of professional organ- 
izations of teachers. In order to 
act as a group, teachers must pos- 
sess a collective intelligence. To 
speak as a group, they must form 
a collective opinion. To act ethi- 
cally, they must recognize a col- 
lective conscience. To improve 
educational conditions for children, 
they must exert a collective influ- 
ence. 

The individual teacher, no mat- 
ter how competent he may be, can- 
not make a profession of teaching 
thru his labor alone. The individ- 
ual teacher cannot act effectively 
to develop conditions which will 
improve the quality of new recruits. 
Singly, he can do little to raise 
teachers’ salaries. He is powerless 
in changing the quality or the 
quantity of teacher preparation. 
On his own, he may not enforce 
good ethics in the group or effec- 
tively protect a fellow teacher 
against unfair or illegal treatment. 

However, when he joins a mil- 
lion other teachers thru profession- 
al organizations, he can and must 
do all these things. A million or- 
ganized teachers are not likely to be 
wrong and they can’t be “wronged.” 

If group action is the only road 
to professional status, then it be- 
comes important to teachers to par- 
ticipate in the group. They must 
understand the nature and signifi- 
cance of programs thru which or- 
ganizations approach professional 
problems. 


The Professional-Standards 


Movement 


The professional-standards move- 
ment is not new, but as a basic 
philosophy for teacher organiza- 
tions it is relatively young. The 
most effective method of making 
teaching a profession requires or- 
ganization of the total group to 


ARTHUR F. COREY 


develop and maintain ever higher 
standards in the various identifi- 
able aspects of teaching service. 

The five critical areas which con- 
cern us in the creation of improv- 
ing standards are personnel rela- 
tions, teacher education, education- 
al service, community relations, and 
professional and economic security. 
These are areas in which a teacher 
cannot work alone. 

Personnel Relations. Operating 
in the field of personnel relations 
are the Ethics Committee, the Ten- 
ure and Academic Freedom Com- 
mittee, the Defense Commission of 
the NEA, and the ethics and per- 
sonnel commissions in the various 
state associations. In addition, per- 
sonnel-relations committees operate 
at the local level. 

These agencies have developed 
accepted standards and machinery 
for the adjudication of charges 
against members. This mechanism 
is disciplinary when the individual 
is judged guilty and powerfully de- 
fensive when the accused is inno- 
cent. This vigilance is important 
to every teacher, who never knows 
whether he may desperately need 
protection against an unethical co- 
worker or a defense when he him- 
self is unfairly accused. 

Teacher Education. The NEA 


On October 15, 1957, the Educational 
Policies Commission will publish its re- 
port, Professional Organizations in Ameri- 
can Education. The report salutes the 
NEA centennial with a carefully thought- 
out appraisal of the basis of professional- 
ism in teaching, what it means for indi- 
vidual teachers, and what it means for the 
organizations of the teaching profession. 

All teachers who are wondering whether 
they should join professional organiza- 
tions will find the report helpful in mak- 
ing their decision and in choosing among 
organizations. It is also helpful to mem- 
bers and leaders of educational organiza- 
tions in evaluating the program activities 
of their groups. The report is available 
from the NEA at $1 per copy, with the 
usual discounts for quantity orders. 
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Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards has 
been a powerful influence in up- 
grading certification and teacher 
education. The group has measured 
tremendous progress, even during a 
period of teacher shortages. Active 
commissions in state associations 
implement this national leadership. 
Inadequately prepared teachers 
anywhere are a threat to profes- 
sional teachers everywhere. On the 
other hand, improving standards 
for teachers anywhere lifts the sta- 
tus of teachers everywhere. Every 
active teacher has a vital stake in 
this aspect of the professional- 
standards movement. 

Educational Service. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the 
NEA led the way in demonstrat- 
ing that organized teachers can in- 
fluence the factors pertaining to 
educational opportunity for chil- 
dren. 

A profession must develop a de- 
gree of agreement on its methods 
and practices if it expects public 
acceptance of its competence. More 
and more problems in curriculum 
and method arise upon which the 
profession must have collective poli- 
cy. The profession is able to speak 
thru its organizations on its atti- 
tude toward popular but erroneous 
theories about teaching method. 
The only truly representative bod- 
ies qualified to speak for the total 
profession are the teacher associa- 
tions. 

Professional policy on important 
and controversial issues can be re- 
assuring to the individual in pur- 
suit of personal guidance. The in- 
dividual teacher has a right to 
know what his profession believes 
about critical issues in education. 

Community Relations. Standards 
of responsibility and competence 
in community relations are begin- 
ing to evolve. Recent events have 
sharpened recognition of the fact 
that a teacher’s work in the class- 
room must be supplemented by 
community contacts. The profes- 
sion suggests what may rightfully 
be expected of the competent teach- 
er in his community contacts. 

On the other hand, the profes- 
sion must maintain its prerogative 
to determine the techniques and 
methods best suited to achieving 
the goals which the public sets for 
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its children. The public is not pre- 
pared or willing to make technical 
decisions, and if it should do so, it 
would bring chaos into the class- 
rooms. 

We must develop understanding 
of areas where public participation 
in policy-making is desirable and 
essential, as contrasted to those 
areas which demand professional 
consideration and decision. Only 
thru our teacher associations can 
these ends be achieved. 

Professional and Economic Secu- 
rity. Teacher associations operate 
on the basic premise that the salary 
and working conditions of teachers 
must be dramatically improved. It 
is patently unnecessary to empha- 
size that high standards of economic 
security will accompany profession- 
al status. An adequate salary for 


well trained, experienced, compe- - 


tent teachers would, under present 
conditions, be from $10,000 to $12,- 
000 a year, with adequate tenure 
and retirement. 


Two of the most persistent fal- 
lacies of the human mind are the 
temptation to confuse ends and 
means and the assumption that 
symptoms are synonymous with the 
conditions they indicate. Economic 
security is a symptom of profession- 
al maturity but is not necessarily 
the cause of its attainment. The 
immediate doubling of teachers’ 
salaries would not of itself guaran- 
tee professional status for teachers. 
This is no argument against higher 
salaries for teachers, but merely 
recognizes that higher salaries alone 
will not be enough. 


Five-Front Advance 


Teacher organizations now rec- 
ognize that we must move forward 
with all areas of the professional- 
standards movement. We cannot 
expect to advance on any one front 
if we merely hold the line or re- 
treat on the others. This is a five- 
front advance; it must be a coordi- 
nated offensive. + # 


Fischetti, NEA Service, Inc. 


“Don’t Worry—VU Squéeze In” 
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YOUTH SPEAKS ITS MIND 


about education and jobs © MILTON MAIER, ROBERT W. HEATH, H. H. REMMERS 


hee high school, what? 
One year ago, we sought the 
answer to this question from some 
10,000 teen-agers across America. 
We wanted to know, for example, 
what their after-school aspirations 
were. College? Work? What kind 
of work? Earnings expected? 
From the 10,000, we selected 
2,000 to represent the nation’s en- 
tire high-school body on the basis 
of grade, sex, and areas of resi- 
dence. The. sample was grouped 
further according to socioeconomic 
class, extent of mother’s education, 
and religion. Our report is based 
on the replies of those 2,000 to the 
following (and other) questions: 


Do you think your school has 
helped you in choosing an occupa- 
tion? Over three-fourths of the 
teen-agers said yes. In addition, the 
percentage who thought the school 
had helped a “great deal” increased 
8% between the 10th and 12th 
grades (from 39% to 47%). Even 
tho most of the low-income group 
did not plan to continue their edu- 
cation beyond high school, 51% 
felt the school had helped a great 
deal, as compared with 42% of the 
high-income group. 

If you wanted advice on your 
life’s work, to whom would you go 
for help? Twenty-two percent said 
they would go to the school coun- 
selor. Only 8% of the students said 
they would go to teachers for such 
advice. Parents were sought as 
counselors by 43% of the group. 

What type of work would you 
like most to enter after completing 


Mr. Maier is a research assistant, Dr. 
Heath is assistant director, and Dr. 
Remmers is director, Division of Educa- 
tional Reference, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. They discuss this 
topic in much greater detail in “What 
Does Youth Want from Education and 
Jobs?” report of Poll No. 48, Purdue 
Opinion Panel, January 1957. $1. Divi- 
sion of Educational Reference, Purdue. 
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your education? The professions 
and semiprofessions seemed to at- 
tract a higher percentage of stu- 
dents of high socioeconomic status 
than of low socioeconomic status 
(56% as against 44%). Most stu- 
dents thought they would be enter- 
ing the fields of their choice, altho, 
of the 10% who said they wanted 
to be executives or owners of large 
businesses, only half thought they 
would succeed. 

What do you look for in a job? 
Job security ranked “very impor- 
tant” for three-fourths of the teen- 


The man who is wrapped up in 
himself makes a mighty small 
parcel.—Ruskin 


agers, with less than 10% saying 
it is “not very important.” High 
pay ranked as the second most im- 
portant characteristic, and more 
boys (68%) than girls (58%) con- 
sidered high pay very important. 
Lots of responsibility, working with 
people, and service to society were 
other important job characteristics, 
according to youth. Responsibility 
was considered more important by 
high-status students than low—64% 
to 49%. 

What do you plan to do after 
graduating from high school? Col- 
lege was not in the plans of most 
of the students whose mothers went 
thru grade school only; just 20% 
of this group definitely planned to 
attend college. On the other hand, 
63%, of the students whose mothers 
had completed college definitely 
planned to attend. 

Only 15% of the low socioeco- 
nomic youth said they would at- 
tend college. Over one-fourth of the 
low socioeconomic students said 
they would like to attend college 
but could not, and about half did 
not want to go to college at all. 


This contrasted with 13% of the 
high-income students who felt they 
would like to go but could not, and 
25% who did not want to go. 

If you plan to go to college, 
what source of income will be most 
important in paying for your edu- 
cation? Forty-two percent of the 
high-status students expected to be 
supported by their parents, but 
only 23% of the low group expected 
their parents to help pay college 
bills. Part-time work was the main 
source of income cited by 39% of 
the low group and 23% of the high 
group. 

Over one-half (52%) of the stu- 
dents whose mothers completed 
four years of college expected their 
parents to finance their college pro- 
grams. This compared to 28% 
among students whose mothers 
completed grade school only. 

A significant regional difference 
also showed up: 38% in the East, 
but only 24% in the West, expected 
their parents to pay. 

What income do you expect to 
be earning at the end of the tenth 
year after completing all your 
school training? Whereas a weekly 
salary of $200 was expected by 29%, 
of the high-status group 10 years 
after completion of schooling, only 
22%, of the lower group thought 
they could earn that sum. A week- 
ly income of $50 to $75 was con- 
sidered adequate to support a fam- 
ily of five people by 8% more of 
the low-group than high-group stu- 
dents (12% to 4%). 


Tue results of our survey have 
led us to form this conclusion: To 
capitalize optimally on our most 
important resource — youth — we 
must increase the aspirational level 
of the capable student for higher 
education and make college finan- 
cially possible for those who have 
the ability but lack the funds. # # 
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His is the International Geo- 
 ipeediadt Year—the earth-sciences 
vear. It’s a big year, breath-taking 
in its scope and significance. More 
than 5,000 scientists and engineers 
in 64 countries, including the USSR 
and others behind the Iron Curtain, 
are now hard at work recording 
and correlating important  gco- 
physical events. Observations are 
being made at more than a thou- 
sand stations. The data thus gath- 
ered will be exchanged and shared. 

IGY, as it is generally called, is 
a big year in another respect, as 
well, because it covers not 12 but 18 
months. It began last July and will 
continue thru December 1958. This 
period was chosen for IGY because 
it is the peak of an 11-year cycle 
of sunspot activity and allows the 
maximum possibility for geophvsi- 
cal research. 

II 

The “latest” about IGY is Oper- 
ation Deep-Freeze III, which began 
this month. To carry out this oper- 
ation, many scientists and other 
workers, together with tons of 
equipment, supplies, and construc- 
tion materials, are being trans- 


Projects for Classroom 
Researchers 


Oceanography will be an impor- 
tant phase of IGY research. Try to 
find out why more knowledge about 
deep ocean currents can affect the 
world’s potential food supply, long- 
range weather forecasting, the de- 
velopment of atomic energy. 

Keep a classroom notebook con- 
taining clippings, pictures, and 
articles about IGY. Devote one sec- 
tion to reports of new information 
obtained by scientists as a result of 
IGY. 

Build a scale model of the earth 
satellite to be launched during 
IGY and discuss what can be 
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L GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 


ported to important IGY research 
stations in Antarctica. 

Using the following list, and the 
given latitudes and longitudes, find 
the locations of these principal U.S. 
stations on a map: 
Little 

America io ay S 
Byrd 41° 53'S 
Amundsen- 

Scott, Pole 
Ellsworth 
Wilkes 
Hallett 

(formerly 

Adare) 


162° 10° W 
120° O1'W 


90° S 
77° 43'S 
66° 16'S 


11° O8' W 
Lig? Si = 


12°.29'S 

III 

IGY scientists do not expect to 
put into immediate practical use 
all the information they are gather- 
ing. Nevertheless, the mountain of 
data now being piled up at IGY sta- 
tions around the world will un- 
doubtedly help us to answer such 
questions as these: 

Is the earth’s climate growing 
warmer? 

Can water shortages be predicted 
and thereby averted? 

Where do cosmic 
from? What are thev? 


170° 20'E 


ravs come 


learned from the instruments the 
real satellite will carry. 
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How swiftly does the ocean over- 
turn and how do deep currents 
move? 

What is the true shape of the 
earth? 

Can man solve the breakdown 
in long-distance radio communica- 
tions? 

At IGY stations the following 
tvpes of research are underway. As 
you read the list, check each item 
against the questions above, and 
put the item number under the 
question you think such research 
may eventually help to answer. 
(Some items may relate to 
than one question.) 

1. Study of the variations in mass 
and energy of cosmic rays. 

2. Gathering of data on temporal 
changes in the magnetic field of 
the earth. 

3. How Antarctic ice will react 
to changes in solar radiation and 
ocean temperatures. 

!. Measurement of heat changes 
at the surface of the Ross Ice Shelf. 

5. Recording of atmospheric 
noises and “whistlers.” 

6. Recordings of magnetic vari- 
ations. 


more 


To Teachers of Junior-High 
General Science 


Because the scope of IGY is so vast, this 
centerspread is designed only to introduce 
a subject that will be significant and timely 
for months to come. Information on IGY ac- 
will be regularly in The 
Science Teacher, the National 
an NEA de- 


tivities reported 
journal of 
Science Teachers Association, 


partment. 


This material was prepared by the NEA 
JOURNAL staff in cooperation with the U.S. 
National Committee for IGY, and has been 
pretested by Alice Mooney and a group 
of her students, in the George Mason Junior- 
Senior High School, Falls Church, Virginia. 


Reprints, 5¢ each. No orders accepted for 
less than $1. Order from NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


the thick- 
ness and composition of the earth’s 
crust by seismic and gravity meas- 
urements. 

8. Balloon operations to deter- 
mine upper-air wind velocities. 

9. Preparation of atmospheric 
cross sections from pole to pole. 

10. Records of carthquake waves 
to determine the interior structure 
of the earth. 

11. Study of the relation of heat 
received from the sun and _ heat 
reflected by the earth. 

12. Measurements of snow ac- 
cumulation. 

13. Observations of the northern 
lights (aurora borealis). 

14. Meteorological observations. 

15. Mapping of the northern 
margin of the Ross Ice Shelf. 

16. Observations of plant and 
animal life buried in glacial ice. 

IV 

Find the hidden paragraph. In 
Section I above, underscore the 
sentences which show why IGY is 
also called “the geophysics for 
peace” program. Write a short para- 
graph discussing the relationship 
between IGY and world friendship. 


7. Determination of 
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Under the 
EXPANDED PROGRAM... 


an NEA regional field office h 
been opened in San Francise 
Its personnel, working wi 
state and local associations 
the West Coast, will give o 
the-spot service to teache 
Arnold W. Wolpert, form 
field representative for the Cali 
fornia Teachers Associatio 
will serve as director. 


consultant in leadership trai 
ing has been added to the ste 
of the NEA Division of Adu 
Education. 


increased services to elementa 
school teachers are being c 
fered by NEA’s National Sciene 
Teachers Association. NSTA he 
doubled the size and increase 
the number of issues of its E 
mentary School Science Bulleti 
added a part-time specialist i 
elementary science to its staff, 
and planned to emphasize sd 
ence in grade schools at t 
three conferences for the co 
ing year. 


secondary education of gifted st 
dents is slated for extensi 
investigation. Under the chair 
manship of James B. Cona 
a conference (made possible b 
a $55,000 grant from the Car 
negie Corporation) will be held 
in Washington in February 
consider better educational op 
portunities for above-averag 
high-school students. 


to promote NEA field service pre 
grams, a new field represe 
ative, Lois Rogers, has be 
added to the NEA headqua 
staff. Former executive sec 
tary of the Arizona Educati¢ 
Association, Miss Rogers ; 
serve in a liaison capacity wil 
state education associations. © 
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DUCATION’s own “United Na- 
E tions,” the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession, held its sixth 
annual assembly in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, this past August. 

It is no simple matter to de- 
scribe what happens when teach- 
ers from all over the world gather 
to discuss mutual problems and 
***B ways to meet universal goals. That 
is why we seized the opportunity, 


th after the conference closed, to dis- 
4% cuss its accomplishments and sig- 
WI nificance with Paul Smith, secre- 
™ tary of NEA’s Committee on Inter- 
al national Relations and invaluable 
nee adviser to the NEA delegation. 
my. Cr. Smith spent an evening talk- 
Ca ing with us in the lobby of the 
roe Frankfurter Hof, and we are in- 
debted to him for the following 
_ | list of questions about the confer- 
Taine ence which he felt would be of 
oa most interest to JOURNAL readers. 
u ; 


Just how world-wide was the con- 
ference? This was the largest 

taryg WCOTP assembly ever held. There 
3 OF were 300 delegates from 30 coun- 
lence tries, representing 58 national edu- 
\ hag cation associations and eight asso- 
ase@ ciate organizations from three coun- 
s Elef tries. Eighteen observers from as 
leting many countries and observers from 
ist if nine intergovernmental organiza- 
stafifl tions were also present. During the 
e sdf meeting, 12 additional associations 
joined WCOTP and six others 
were accepted as associate members. 
Impressive as such statistics are, 
they cannot convey the significance 
for education that comes from 
leadership at the international 
level by distinguished men like 
England’s Sir Ronald Gould, presi- 


WCOTP in Frankfurt 


LYMAN GINGER and PHILIP HICKEY 


dent, and India’s Shri S. Natara- 
jan, vice-president of WCOTP. 

What was the specific business 
before the Frankfurt meeting? To 
hear reports of what has happened 
since the 1956 WCOTP meeting in 
Manila, to make future plans, and 
to discuss the conference theme: 
“The Teacher Shortage—Its Causes 
and Remedies.” 

Is teacher shortage a problem 
that can be effectively tackled at 
an international meeting? Defi- 
nitely yes, because the conference 
established the world-wide nature 
of the teacher shortage in an ad- 
mirable analysis based on reports 
by member associations. Then 
four study groups systematically ex- 
plored these aspects of the prob- 
lem: (1) What is a reasonable teach- 
ing load and how is teacher load 
related to teacher shortage? (2) 
What devices have been used to 
meet the shortage and have these 
affected the quality of teacher prep- 
aration? (3) What are the economic 
causes and remedies? (4) What are 
the noneconomic causes and how 
can they be overcome? 

Were delegates disheartened to 
find that the teacher shortage is 
world-wide? Quite the contrary! 
The knowledge that the problem 
is universal rather than merely 
national bolstered the determina- 


From 30 different countries, 300 delegates attended the conference. 


tion of the delegates to roll up 
their sleeves and do something 
about it. Thruout the conference, 
it was evident that its members 
were strengthened in their con- 
viction that the advance of civili- 
zation and the raising of standards 
of living everywhere depend upon 
education. 


What has WCOTP done since 
the Manila meeting last year? Re- 
ports from the executive commit- 
tee, from constituent organizations, 
and from others who represented 
WCOTP during the year indicate 
the vitality, scope, and strength of 
the confederation’s activities. 

WCOTP was represented at the 
Sixth Congress of American Edu- 
cators in Montevideo; at the 
UNESCO General Conference in 
New Delhi; at the Caribbean Con- 
ference on Education in Puerto 
Rico; at the Havana meeting of the 
UNESCO Intergovernmental Ad- 
visory Committee on the Extension 
of Primary Education in Latin 
America; and at the All-India Fed- 
eration of Educational Associations 
Conference. 

WCOTP has also worked with 
two advisory committees of 
UNESCO: one which has been 
attempting to get more boys and 
girls in Latin America enrolled in 
the elementary schools and one 
concerned with the role of the 
teacher in “Mutual Appreciation of 
Eastern and Western Cultural 
Values” and with discussing the 
organizational problems and recom- 
mending a program for WCOTP 
in Asia and Africa. (The first topic, 
incidentally, will be the theme of 
the WCOTP meeting in 1959.) 

What will WCOTP do in the 
coming year? Generally, more effec- 


Dr. Ginger, NEA president, and Dr. 
Hickey, president of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
attended WCOTP’s Frankfurt meeting 
as members of the NEA delegation. 
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tive representation and action by 
teachers on the international scene 
will result from formation of four 
new major committees dealing with 
the following areas: rural educa- 
tion; technical and vocational edu- 
cation; the improvement of educa- 
tional journalism; the education of 
handicapped children; and Afro- 
Asian cooperation in educational 
matters. 

In the past, WCOTP has had 
some difficulty with a joint commit- 
tee of educators which had com- 
munist representation. At this 
year’s conference, a WCOTP con- 
stituent which has belonged to the 
joint committee since 1948 with- 
drew from it. 

WCOTP has now set up a com- 
mittee of its own which will en- 
deavor to discuss means of dealing 
with organizations such as this on 
a limited basis; i. e., on professional 
topics only, since its constitution 
precludes discussion of any ques- 
tions involving political or reli- 
gious controversy. 


What was NEA’s role at Frank- 
furt? Thru the years, NEA has been 
one of the strongest supporters in 
aiding the growth of WCOTP, and 
William G. Carr, NEA executive 
secretary, serves as secretary-gen- 
eral. His presentation of the pro- 
posed program for 1957-58 was only 
one occasion when his personality 
inspired the delegates. 

The 49 NEA delegates, skilfully 
led by Martha Shull, immediate 
past president of NEA, made a 
marked impact on the conference. 
Sarah Caldwell, a member of the 
Educational Policies Commission, 
was re-elected to the WCOTP ex- 
ecutive committee. NEA can _ be 
proud of the tact and wisdom with 
which the entire delegation dis- 
charged its responsibilities and 
worked unceasingly to promote bet- 
ter understanding among all the 
delegates. 

That a _ better understanding 
does exist was evident in the con- 
duct of the whole conference. It 
is clear that the fledgling organi- 
zation of 1952 has now established 
a worthwhile scale of values and 
developed a_ right perspective. 
There were no serious disputes be- 
cause the objectives were sound 


and clear. #+# + 
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Cincinnati Plans Teacher Tribute 


John F. Locke 


Salute to Teachers is Cincin- 

nati’s master plan for the 37th 
annual observance of American 
Education Week. 

The architects of this plan are 
a group of former Cincinnati 
schoolboys who realized how sel- 
dom the work of teachers is recog- 
nized. Their. program calls for a 
public demonstration of apprecia- 
tion and affection for the services 
of those whose job it is to educate 
the community. 

These erstwhile schoolboys, 
now prominent businessmen, have 
aroused much enthusiasm for their 
plan. Among prominent Cincin- 
natians backing the project are: 
Neil McElroy, Secretary of Defense, 
past president of the Procter and 
Gamble Company and chairman of 
the 1955 White House Conference 
on Education; and Charles Sawyer, 
former Secretary of Commerce. 

The program, sponsored by the 
Cincinnati School Foundation and 
scheduled for November 11, will 
keynote the week’s activities. 

Invitations to the occasion 
be displayed in newspapers and 
store windows, on billboards and 
TV. The expected attendance: 
2,800 educators, 12,000 laymen. 

A special committee, composed 
of 625 men and women, is arrang- 
ing for 2,800 individual families 
to play host on November 11 to 
teachers in their neighborhoods. 


will 


Mr. Locke is director of community re- 


lations, Cincinnati public schools. 


These families will entertain 
teachers and their wives or h 
bands in their homes. All teache 
including retired and __ stude 
teachers, will dine with a neig 
borhood family before the sho 

The program will include gree 
ings by the governor of Ohio, @ 
William O'Neill; the mayor of Ci 
cinnati, Charles P. Taft; and leag 
ers of the local public school sy 
tem. 

The featured speaker will 1} 
General Lauris Norstad, suprem 
commander, Allied Forces in E 
rope. Arrangements are under w 
for national radio and TV cove 
age of his address. In addition, t 
United States Marine Band wi 
present a concert. 

Joseph B. Hall, president of t 
Kroger Company and_ gene 
chairman of the celebration, 
ports on the program with entha 
siasm: “This year’s Salute to Teac 
ers highlights a two-way approad 
to the observance of America 
Education Week. The schools wi 
report to their owners, the gene 
public. And the general public wil 
demonstrate its respect and affed 
tion for the teachers. 

“It is my strong conviction th 


this double-barreled approach 


the observance of AEW will pa 
big dividends to both the schoo 
and the community. Keepig 
schools and communities strong i 
the task of every community—an 
every citizen.” + # 


Chairman Joseph B. Hall (second from left) and his 
colleagues check arrangements for the “Salute to Teachers.” 





UBLIC-SCHOOL adult education 
P is largely a local enterprise 
which justifies itself by its ability 
to meet the particular educational 
needs of the adults and the com- 
munity it would serve. For this 
reason, curriculum building in 
adult education is a_ prerogative 
and a responsibility of local school 
authorities rather than of state de- 
partments of education. 

While local school authorities 
must build the adult-education cur- 
riculum without benefit of stand- 
ard curriculum blueprints, they 
do have the help of certain prin- 
ciples and guides. They find their 
first guide in the purposes and 
limitations of adult education. 


A.most any statement of the pur- 

. * 
poses of public-school adult educa- 
tion includes the suggestion that 
the curriculum contain a variety of 


educational opportunities which 
will benefit both individual adults 
and the total society. 

It is rather easy to determine 
the interests that individuals may 
have in further education, for 
adults are vocal in describing the 
education they need for their own 
success and satisfaction. But finding 
the needs of a whole adult society 
Dr. P. ; 

“Education” New York State’ Education 
| Department, Albany. 
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is not so easy. Building a curric- 
ulum to meet a community’s total 
needs is even harder, and encourag- 
ing adults to take advantage of the 
opportunities is harder still. 

But the very purposes of public- 
school adult education recommend 
that these difficulties be overcome, 
and successful efforts in public- 
school systems thruout the country 
indicate that they can be. 

Society needs adults who are con- 
tinually being educated about 
problems of public concern, so that 
they will be able to make well-in- 
formed judgments and decisions 
in the public interest. Society needs 
adults who understand their herit- 
age, appreciate freedom, and know 
the processes of democracy. Not all 
adults need organized classes to 
help them become better citizens, 
but those who do should be able 
to find such opportunities in the 
public-school programs. 

Even as adult education is guided 
by its purposes, it should be guided 
by its limitations. 

The temptation to make adult 
education everything to everybody 
must be strongly resisted. Curri- 
culum builders will do well to re- 
member that public-school adult 


R. J. PULLING 


education depends upon _ public 
money for a share of its support and 
must confine itself to those things 
which are in the common interest. 


A second guide for adult-educa- 
tion curriculum builders can be 
found in the basic traditions of the 
public schools. Those responsible 
for the adult-education curriculum 
turn quite naturally to their local 
superintendent of schools for guid- 
ance in keeping adult education 
faithful to the general character 
of public education. 

The following is an outline of 
the counsel I heard one superin- 
tendent give to his citizens com- 
mittee on adult education. Public- 
school adult education, he said, 
should provide for: 

Educational opportunities to 
help people maintain or raise their 
standard of living. The adult-edu- 
cation curriculum should include 
opportunities for adults to improve 
their personal economic lives thru 
study and training in industry, busi- 
ness, skill trades, agriculture, pub- 
lic service, and the professional 
fields of vocational life. 

Adult education should offer a 
variety of courses in consumer edu- 
cation: credit and instalment buy- 
ing; savings and investments; buy- 
ing or building a home. 

Our standard of living depends 
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also upon the character and kind 
of public expenditure made on the 
local, state, or national level. Each 
adult citizen is, indeed, a public 
economist, and is expected to share 
in decisions concerning public ex- 
penditures. 

Each citizen, then, should have 
opportunities available to him thru 
adult education to study and come 
to understand our basic economic 
system, especially now, in a time 
when this system is being chal- 
lenged by half the world. 

Educational opportunities de- 
signed to strengthen and enrich 
American home life. Adult educa- 
tion should include courses in 
home economics: homemaking 
skills, parent education, child de- 
velopment, human _ relations in 
family living, home arts and crafts, 
and the study of the family in its 
relationship to the school and the 
total community. 

Educational opportunities de- 
signed to maintain and improve 
our way of life. To help aliens be- 
come citizens, young adults become 
active citizens, and the rest of us 


become better citizens, adult edu- 
cation should include the study of 
current community and _ public 
problems, and it should encourage 
the full and well-informed partici- 
pation of adult citizens in the pub- 
lic and civic life of the community, 
the state, the nation, and the world. 

Educational opportunities de- 
signed to help each individual find 
quality in living. Adult education 
should include academic studies, 
creative arts and crafts, music, lit- 
erature, human relations, and a 
concern for health and safety. Adult 
education in general should help 
adults in our society to establish 
and maintain good moral and 


spiritual standards. 


A third guide for public-school 
adult education is its own tradition 
of adaptability. 

In the past, adult education has 
adapted itself to the Americaniza- 
tion of aliens in a period of rapid 
immigration, to the education of 
workers in a period of industrial 
development, to helping people 
find new interests in a period of 


Good adult education promotes, among other things, the full and 
well informed participation of aduit citizens in public affairs. 


Los Angeles Public Schools 


national depression, and to the 
training needs of the nation during 
periods of war. 

Today the adult world is plagued 
by a series of unusually rapid 
changes in its national, social, civi 
and economic life. To succeed i 
helping adults make useful adjust 
ments to these important change 
the adult-education  curriculun 
must be as new as the times. 


Locat curriculum makers ca 
of course, profit by adult educa 
tion’s past mistakes. One such mi 
taken belief has been the notion 
that we can build a_ successful 
adult-education program merely by 
keeping in mind that we are trying 
to serve a mass of adults. 

We have learned, however, that 
a successful adult-education curri¢ 
ulum is built only when adults are 
looked upon as individuals or ag 
groups of individuals who may have 
common needs which can best be 
served by continuous education. 

In addition, a single adult should 
be looked upon as a several-sided 
person who may have several needs§. 
for adult education. For exam 
ple, a given adult may be a par 
ent, a mechanic, and a citizen, 
This one adult, therefore, may have 
need for parent education, blue 
print reading, and a chance to study 
a local community problem. 


So curricuLumM makers have 
come to look out over their town, 
not to count the size of the mass 
market for adult education, but to 
identify the kinds of individuals 
within the society, the kinds of 
functions these individuals are 
called upon to perform, and the 
adult education they need. 

They see aliens, Citizens, workers 
in factories, farmers, businessmen, 
professional men, homemakers, ik 
literates, “senior citizens.” 

A successful adult-education pro- 
gram mirrors the community in 
which it is born. Curriculum plan 
ners who are guided by the prin 
ciples discussed in this article are 
likely to produce an adult-educa- 
tion program which is equal to its 
own purposes, valuable to the 
adults who turn to it for continuous 
education, faithful to public ex- 
pectancies, and worthy of public 


support. # # 
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Making Sense With Our Dollars 


GLADYS BAHR 





nges 
ulun 
$ TEACHERS, we ask pupils many 
A questions, not just to test their 
ca knowledge but to direct their think- 
duca§ ing along certain lines and to help 
MIS# them with the learning process. On 
OLIONE the subject of personal and family 
-ssfulll finances, we might well direct a few 
ly b questions to ourselves and thereby 
ryingi learn some lessons of real money 
value. Here are seven key questions 
that§ worth giving thought to: 
urri¢: 
S are 
or 








1. How can I save more money? 
It is easier to save money if we 
have do so with a definite goal in mind, 
st befwhether it be a home, travel, a 
on. Bnew car, education, or retirement. 
ould§ Keeping our goal in mind helps. 
sidedf. The goal can be reached by 
needs§ spending less for some items so that 
‘Xall-§ more money can be set aside. Saving 
Par§pennies by comparison-shopping 
Lizem.g in the supermarkets is a step in the 
have right direction, but obviously that 
bluefidoes not increase our savings by 
studyf leaps and bounds. Saving dollars by 
shrewdness in the purchase of cost- 
lier items is a quicker method. 
have§_ Why do we buy the things we do? 
Own, # We may answer: “Because we need 
mass§ them.” But do we really need such 
ut tofitems as a sweet-smelling cosmetic 
duals§in a glittering case or a clever car 
ls off gadget? Much of our buying is im- 

are§ pulsive and tied up with emotions. 
| the§To gratify an occasional impulse 

may be a momentary satisfaction, 
rkers§but such buying, often repeated, 
men, § will be a geal setback to reaching 
s, if our finandfal goal. 





prog 2. Who can help me with my 
Y in§ buying? Relatives and friends may 
plan-ftell us about their good and bad 
prin-§ purchases and why they prefer to 
e aré§shop in certain stores. Their re- 
duca-§ ports will be dependable to the ex- 
to its§tent that their consumer practices 
the§ are wise. Retailers may be helpful 
uous fin varying degrees, depending on 
ae Miss Bahr is a teacher in New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, Ili- 
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their experience and their attitude 
toward .the buying public. 
Advertisements in newspapers 
and magazines and on radio and Tv 
are sometimes helpful in intro- 
ducing new products and recent im- 
provements, but most of them try 
to induce us to buy more than we 
need or want. Highly advertised 
products are often more expensive 
than others just as good. Labels tell 
more than is generally realized 
about the product and should be 
carefully read and considered in 


- making a purchase. 


A wise shopper reads and studies 
articles, pamphlets; and magazines 
published in the interest of the 
consumer. Some of these are Con- 
sumer Reports, Consumers’ Re- 
search Bulletin, Changing Times, 
government pamphlets on a variety 
of products, and booklets on mon- 
ey management prepared by the 
Consumer Education Department, 
Household Finance Corporation. 


3. Where shall I shop? Competi- 
tion among businesses frequently 
reduces prices, increases quality, 
and promotes better service. The 
consumer can take advantage of 
this in choosing shopping places 
that are competing for his business. 

There is a trend today toward 
buying at discount houses such 
items as furniture, household ap- 
pliances, luggage, cameras, and 
watches. At a discount house, shop- 
pers can often purchase merchan- 
dise of a well-known brand name 
for 15 to 40% less than its “regu- 
lar” price—a reduction big enough 
to compensate many individuals 
for any inconveniences of location 
or service. 4 

However, some discount houses 
attempt to switch buyers from well- 
known brands to unknown mer- 
chandise of doubtful quality. 

It is best to determine ahead of 
a shopping visit the particular item 
and brand we will purchase. We 


should be concerned about definite 
specifications in the quality of the 
merchandise and careful about the 
correctness of sales slips, written 
agreements, and guarantees. 

The wise consumer shops around 
and learns whether the price at the 
discount house is really a bargain. 

Competition by discount houses 
has substantially modified the poli- 
cies of other distributors. Large, 
well-known department stores in 
many cities have warehouse sales 
and thus meet the discount houses 
on their own terms. Such practices 
bring about intense price competi- 
tion, to the consumer’s advantage. 


4. What shall I do with my 
savings? If we manage by careful 
planning and wise buying to save 
5 to 10% of our take-home pay, we 
will want to determine where we 
can deposit or invest it to the best 
advantage. If we want our money to 
draw interest and still be available 
for emergencies, we will consider 
the merits of U.S. Savings Bonds, 
savings accounts in commercial 
banks, savings-and-loan associations, 
and credit unions. 

Most savings accounts in com- 
mercial banks are insured up to 
$10,000 under the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, but the in- 
terest is seldom higher than 3% 
compounded semi-annually. Many 
savings and loan association ac- 
counts are also insured up to that 
amount by the Federal Savings and 
Loan Corporation and generally 
pay interest rates from 3 to 4%. 

“Buy a bond a month where you 
work or where you bank” is a war- 
time slogan that continues to be 
good advice for those of us who find 
it hard to be systematic about 
saving money. 

Credit unions are cooperative as- 
sociations operating both as savings 
and lending institutions for the 
benefit of the members. Teachers 
credit unions, available in many 
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schools, frequently pay dividends 
of 3% or more. 

In addition to these various 
forms of savings, many people 
are investing in the stock market 
to take advantage of inflationary 
values and an expanding economy. 


5. What is a stock-market tip? 
Considerable advice on buying 
stock is being dispensed today thru 
the public print and by radio and 
television. But such a complicated 
problem needs much time and at- 
tention and cannot be solved with 
a few words of advice. 

Predicting the future stock mar- 
ket with accuracy is impossible, 
since it is bound to be affected by 
happenings that are in themselves 
unpredictable. 

The following suggestions, how- 
ever, can be considered a T-I-P: 

“T” stands for trusts, investment 
trusts. Investors buy shares in a 
trust, and its managers invest the 
money in a diversified group of 
stocks and bonds. 

A closed-end trust means that the 
trust has sold a block of shares to 
the public and makes no continu- 
ous offering. Such trusts do not 
offer new shares and do not adver- 
tise or employ salesmen. An open 
trust or mutual fund stands ready 
at all times to sell new shares or 
redeem old shares when a share- 
holder wants cash. 

One type of trust may not neces- 
sarily be better than another. Of 
the hundreds of trust funds avail- 
able for purchase, we will wish to 
narrow our choice down to those 
that have good records, reasonable 
charges, and objectives that fit our 
needs. 

“TI” must be for constant alert- 
ness to information. To study 
stocks, one must read the financial 
papers, like the Wall Street Jour- 
nal; or business magazines, like 
Barron’s. One must also use refer- 
ence books, such as Making Money 
With Mutual Funds by Hugh A. 
Johnson or Wiesenberger’s Invest- 
ment Companies. 

Stockbrokers often have pam- 
phlets and appraisal sheets pre- 
pared by analysts of their company 
to keep us informed. They will also 
have Standard and Poor’s publica- 
tions, excellent references. We will 
need to learn how to read financial 
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reports, the balance sheet, and the 
statement of income and expense. 
Then we will want to compare the 
various opinions that we have read. 
“P” is for portfolio, the third 
portion of the T-I-P. We cannot 
assemble a portfolio of wisely select- 
ed and diversified stock certificates 
without giving the matter both 
careful thought and follow-up at- 
tention. Do we wish generous cur- 
rent income or capital growth or 
both? Our choice of these objectives 
will affect our choice of stocks. 


6. What does instalment buying 
cost me? The cost varies, but in 
general it is 12 to 18% of the loan. 
Persons who are surprised by this 
statement, because they are sure 
that the salesman said it was only 
6%, may want to study this ex- 
ample: 

Suppose that you purchase a re- 
frigerator for $300 and make a 
down payment of $60, promising to 
pay $20 a month for 12 months. 
The salesman says that your fnter- 
est charge is 6% of $240 or $14.40. 
But because you are reducing your 
loan each month by $20, the aver- 
age amount owed was approximate- 
ly $120. 

If you figure your true interest 
rate—what percent $14.40 is of the 
amount owed—you will find that it 
is approximately 12%, just twice as 
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I had to step out of the room for 
a minute so that one of my pupils 
could get to the pencil sharpener. 


high a rate as the one the sales 
quoted. If any financing fee 
added, the rate will be even highe 

Twelve to 18% is a large in 
est rate. Are you so eager to 
the new car, the food freezer, or 
electric dishwasher that you wi 
pay this higher rate? It may pa 
you well to wait, if you can, unt 
you have saved enough to be abj 
to pay cash. 

It may be well also to considg 
your reasons for buying such item 
Are they essential for today’s sta 
ard of living, or are they, perhap 
a matter of keeping up with th 
Joneses? You should consider ca 
fully before paying from $12 to $J 
additional on each $100 spent fa 
any item of consumer goods. 

When you buy on time, make 
large a down payment as possible 
arrange for as large a monthly pa 
ment as you can handle; ask for 
plan that will permit you to ma 
additional payments so that ye 
can cancel your debt more quic 
if you find it possible to do so. 


7. What is my economic future 
Will teachers’ salaries continue 
rise? Will the cost of living go w 
and up? Some people like inflatiog 
But unless an individual’s sala 
rises in the same proportion 
living costs do, his money won! 
buy as much as it did when h 
received less of it. 

If a recession comes, the worker 
on a fixed salary schedule, as mo 
teachers are, will benefit for seve 
months longer than those in bus 
ness and those with no contract 
And money saved when prices a 
high will, of course, be of mo 
value if and when prices are lowet 

As individuals and as memb 
of a profession, we should giv 
more study to our economy. Wé 
must be alert to changing businé 
conditions and be ready to adju 
to them. We should investigatt 
such matters as teachers’ pensiot 
and how they are determined in thé 
community and state where 
teach. 

We should understand the rece 
revisions of the social-security la 
and the new insurance endowmen 
and annuity programs. And 
need to know as much as possiblt 
about how to make our future mort 
secure. + 
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» unt NE phase of NEA’s expanded 
e ab QO program—closer and more ef- 
__Hfective liaison with the radio and 
NSiG@ television industry on behalf of 
1tCM# education—has won an enthusiastic 
StaNn@ let’s-get-to-it response from top net- 
Thapll work executives. (For more about 
th ththis phase of the expanded pro- 
' Cal@icram see “News and Trends” in 
to SIM the September JouRNAL.) 

nt fin response to William G. Carr’s 
statement issued in July upon the 
opening of NEA’s permanent TV- 
radio office in New York City, the 
presidents of the major networks 
and the broadcasters’ association 
§ pledged their interest and support 
in working with NEA to achieve 
a common goal of better programs, 
and more of them. 

Statements came from Harold E. 
Fellows of the National Associa- 
ation of Radio and _ Television 
# Broadcasters, Robert W. Sarnoff 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Leonard H. Goldenson of 
the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Merle S. Jones of CBS Tele- 
vision, and Frank Stanton of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Excerpts from some of their mes- 
sages follow: 
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Mr. Fellows, president and chair- 
man of the board of the NARTB, 
said: “Most ‘certainly the active 
support of existing quality public- 
interest programs by the NEA and 
@ its membership should prove wel- 
come to commercial broadcasters. 
The use of the NEA publications 
in apprising the membership of 
‘preview’ information on upcoming 
programs of special interest to 
teachers and students sounds like a 
helpful approach.” (See “TV-Ra- 
dio Spotlight” on page 476 in this 
issue.) 


Mr. Sarnoff, president of NBC, 
declared: “All broadcasters should 
be grateful for the new interest 
and support of the nation’s teachers 
in the development of television. 
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aThe industry reacts to 


“4NEA’S EXPANDED EFFORTS | 


The NEA has been an important 


by an experienced broadcasting 
executive is a commendable one.” 


graming and to promote interest 






























































instrument in stimulating that in- 
terest, and its decision to open a 
New York TV-radio office headed 


Mr. Goldenson, president of 
ABC, commented: “Those of us in 
television are always grateful when 
an organization attempts to im- 
prove the quality of television pro- 











in the best programs. 

“Because television is quite hon- 
estly a business—and business must 
make a profit—we have a number 
of programs which are aimed at 
what is thought to be the mass 
level of public consumption and 
appreciation. 

“Frankly, in our opinion, the 
American public is _ frequently 
shortchanged when it is offered 
such programs. Therefore, any 
movement organized by such an 
outstanding group as the NEA is 
welcomed by all of us in tele- 
vision.” 


Merle S. Jones, president of CBS 
Television, wrote: “I would. like 
to take this opportunity to express 
my endorsement of the announced 
policy of the NEA to ‘support qual- 
ity programing in the public in- 
terest’ on radio and television. 

“I believe that the NEA can ex- 
ert a constructive influence on the 
entire broadcasting industry by 
alerting its members to outstand- 
ing television programs. 

“No greater service to the cause 
of good ‘programing could be 
rendered than to acquaint the na- 
tion’s educated community—in- 
cluding 1,200,000 members and 
associates of the NEA—with the 
programing activities and prob- 
lems of broadcasters. Reciprocally, 
broadcasters can do much to fur- 
ther public understanding of the 
criti seve aced by America’s 
educators today.” #+ # 
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NEA AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMEN 


—Legislative Policy, 1957-5 


ESOLUTIONS, as a rule, do not 

make exciting reading. They 
can, however, be quite eloquent, 
as in the case of last year’s NEA 
resolution on “Federal Grants,” 
changed this year to “Federal Sup- 
port.” This marks no fundamental 
change in the thinking of the NEA 
Representative Assembly but rather 
reflects the growing commitment to 
the need for general federal sup- 
port, rather than specific federal 
grants. 

Significantly, the delegates at the 
centennial convention emphasized 
a long-held view: ‘““The Association 
further reaffirms its belief that con- 
trol of education should remain in 
the hands of local and state author- 
ities.” 

To underline the critical nature 
of the problem, the new resolution 
states that there is a “serious short- 
age of school buildings,” and that 
this is “a national emergency that 
must be met with federal financial 
support to supplement state and 
local efforts. . . .” 

The delegates reiterated the long- 
standing call for “an independent 
United States Office of Education 
under a national board of educa- 
tion.” The Representative Assem- 
bly also gave formal notice that it 
approved of the program of coop- 
erative research, inaugurated in 
1956 by the Office of Education. 

The proposed endorsement of a 
Constitutional amendment calling 
for equal rights for women and one 
granting the right to vote at 18, 
long advocated by the NEA, were 
omitted from this year’s list of reso- 
lutions as irrelevant to the immedi- 
ate purposes of the NEA. 

This narrowing of interest shows 
a determination by the elected rep- 
resentatives of the nation’s teach- 
ers to use the growing power of the 
NEA only for those objectives 
which they consider most impor- 
tant to the cause of education. 

For the second consecutive year, 
they commended the Congress for 
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fulfilling one of the NEA’s resolu- 
tions of 1955 in passing a bill for 
federal aid to rural libraries and 
this time urged “the appropriation 
of funds in amounts necéssary to 
carry out the objectives of the pro- 
gram in the manner intended by 
Congress.” 


Tue expanded program of the 
NEA reflects the growing impor- 
tance of legislative activity, which 
in turn reflects the historic growth 
of the federal government. 

Legislative activity, to most 
teachers, means an effective pro- 
gram of federal aid for school con- 
struction, and this is the NEA’s top- 
priority legislative objective. As 
shown in the resolutions, however, 
the NEA’s policy statements range 
over a broad area of educational ac- 
tivity, involving not only Congres- 
sional support, but also a variety of 
contacts with many federal agen- 
cies, both in Washington and in the 
field. 

These NEA resolutions continue 
to support a program of federal aid 
to defense-affected areas, as origi- 
nally enacted in Public Laws 815 
and 874 (8Ist Congress). Congress 
has made some minor amendments 
to these acts as it has annually ex- 
tended them. 

There is continuing evidence of 
the importance of federal activity 
in education, which started with 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1785. 
In fact, as the NEA Legislative 
Commission worded it in one of its 
recently revised publications: It’s 
Older Than the Constitution. (6p. 
Free on request.) 

In a resolution calling for 


“é 


tax 





The 1957 edition of NEA Federal Leg- 
islative Policy, a free booklet published 
annually by the NEA Legislative Com- 
mission, is now available from the NEA 
Division of Legislation and Federal 
Relations. In addition to giving the 
complete NEA legislative policy, the 
booklet includes a summary of the 
1956-57 legislative activities and a de- 
scription of the work of the division. 


deductions for professional 
penses,” the delegates pressed 
equal treatment for educators 
the matter of income-tax paymen 
A similar resolution, first int 
duced last year, called for a “ 
form policy granting tax exem 
tions for professional expense 
This year, the delegates empl 
sized that they were talking aba 
deductions. They took cognizan 
of several bills introduced in ba 
houses of Congress to amend ft 
Internal Revenue Code in li 
with the NEA proposal. 


In orner actions, the Represei 
ative Assembly again called for f 
eral financial support to the sta 
in financing professional salarij 
for teachers in public elemen 
and secondary schools, warned th 
college and university plants mt 
be greatly expanded to meet pre 
ing needs, urged the use of fedeg 
funds to establish a general sc 
arship program for talented you 
and asked Congress to contin 
funds for vocational education 
the full amount authorized by 
isting legislation. 

There was a reaffirmation of 
so-called ‘‘oil-for-education ame 
ment,” a resolution dealing 
teachers’ retirement and social 
curity, and continued advocacy 
“the principle of equal tax tre 
ment for all retired persons.” * 


Tuese are the highlights of 
resolutions which will guide 
activities of the NEA Legislat 
Commission during 1957-58. 
show the determination of 
teachers of America to continue) 
pursue, with vigor, the goals set] 
their predecessors in 1857—‘‘to pi 
mote the educational welfare of @ 
country, .. . and to advance 
dignity, respectability, and useff 
ness of their calling.” 


—NEA Division of Legislatt 
and Federal Relations. : 
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ERHAPS cach person who sees the 
P words “parent participation” 
reads a different meaning into 
them. As the term is used here, it 
applics only to the assistance inter- 
ested parents voluntarily give to a 
school—in the classroom, on a field 
trip, in the principal’s office, or on a 
committee. 

Whether a_ particular school 
should undertake a parent program 
depends upon many things. 

One basic factor is the attitude of 
the faculty, the principal, and the 
board of education. They must con- 
sider such questions as: How valu- 
able will such a program be? Does 
Mrs. Woodruff is chief of the Bureau 
of Child Development and Parent Edu- 
cation, New York State Education De- 
eee, This article is adapted from 

contribution to the 1957 yearbook of 
the NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Parents and the 


Schools. $3.50. Quantity discounts. Or- 
der from the department. 


the principal have the time to do a 
good job of developing parent par- 
ticipation? Will he be willing to 
guide the program without dom- 
inating it? 

While all may not be 
ready for greater involvement of 
parents, for successful parent par- 
ticipation there needs to be at least 
a small group of teachers who are 
interested and see the potential 
values in such participation. 

Another important factor is the 
parents’ educational background 
and economic position. In a neigh- 
borhood where both parents of 
many families are employed out- 
side the home, the amount of time 
they can give to the school is ex- 
ceedingly limited. And a group ot 
parents with limited educational 
backgrounds might find some types 
of parent participation difficult and 
at times embarrassing. 


teachers 


When Parents 


Participate 


MYRA WOODRUFF 


IN Any program of parent partic- 
ipation, the question of the respec: 
tive responsibilities of the proles- 
sionals and parents arises. One area 
belongs to the professionals in the 
school. Another area is solely that 
of the parents. Still another lies in 
the overlapping responsibilities be- 
tween home and school. 

Like any human_ relationship 
there can be no rigid demarcation 
which can hold in all schools or in 
all situations. In some schools the 
area of overlapping between re- 
sponsibilities of parents and respon- 
sibilities of teachers may be very 
limited. In others this area may be 
exceedingly broad as parents and 
teachers find an increasing number 
of mutual problems on which team- 
work is needed. In many schools 
this area has expanded as teachers 
and parents have learned to work 
together. 

Any school embarking on a 
program of parent participation 
should regard it as a learning ex- 
perience for all. Whatever is at- 
tempted must enable parents to 
feel that their contributions are 
worthwhile. If parents are asked to 
participate, it must be in an activity 
in which there is a genuine need 
for help. 

If participation is to involve com- 


Ravenswood (W. Va.) Public Schools 





mittee work, the committee should 
determine its own purposes and 
methods of working. The commit- 
tee also needs freedom to take 
action when such action furthers 
the solution of the problem. 

In seeking parent participation 
in any school project, a time limit 
should be placed on the activity. 
Perhaps the committee may be 
asked to serve for one or two years. 
The time allotted should be long 
enough to allow real accomplish- 
ment. If the task is not finished in 
the specified time, or the parents’ 
services are especially rewarding, 
a second term can be requested. 


Many values from parent partic- 
ipation accrue to parents, teachers, 
and pupils. 

Parents soon show an increased 
interest in the school; it becomes 
their school. It is easier to under- 
stand an enterprise in which one 
takes part than an enterprise in 
which one is a stranger. Parents 
who have helped in a school say 
that they have come to under- 
stand better the school’s problems, 
achievements, and philosophy. 

From the standpoint of school- 
community relationships, such par- 
ents become interpreters of the 
school program. Their comments 
about the school are often more ef- 
fective and convincing than the in- 
terpretation of the professional, 
who is regarded as having a vested 
interest. 

For teachers, the benefits of par- 
ent participation may not be real 
if the program is conceived as just 
more work on top of an already 
busy schedule. But teachers who 
have tried the idea say that parents 
gain new respect and understand- 
ing of the teaching position. In ad- 
dition, teachers find moral support 
in knowing that they are no longer 
alone in their struggle. 

As teachers come to know par- 
ents thru joint activities, they usual- 
ly reach a better understanding of 
children and their home _back- 
grounds. In using this understand- 
ing, they become better teachers 
and feel greater satisfaction in 
teaching. 

Children, too, gain from parent 
participation in the classroom. It 
makes them feel that their parents 
really care about their progress. 
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Five Recent Books on International Affairs 
Helen T. Steinbarger 


a 


A cartoon in a recent newspaper 
shows a couple seated in front of a 
TV set. World news is being shown on 
the television screen, and scattered 
around the room are books on related 
subjects. The cartoon carries this cap- 
tion: “Don’t know why you waste so 
much time keeping informed on world 
affairs, Roscoe. I find it’s much simpler 
just to expect the worst!” 

Perhaps. it is simpler to take a nega- 
tive attitude and to be surprised when 
world events take a turn for the better, 
but educators have an obligation to 
know what is happening and, as far as 
possible, to understand why. Books, 
magazines, and pamphlets are easily 
available in public libraries, and _li- 
brarians will be glad to help in making 
suitable selections according to need 
and interest. 

The following five books, selected 
from the vast number published re- 
cently on international affairs, will 
give the reader necessary background, 
even if they do not answer all his 
questions. They are all thought-pro- 
voking. 


France is much in the news these 
days. Raymond Aron and August 
Heckscher in Diversity of Worlds (Rey- 
nal & Co.) discuss the common prob- 


Mrs. Steinbarger was formerly consult- 
ant in adult education, Public Library, 
Washington, D. C. These reviews were 
obtained thru the cooperation of the 
joint committee of the NEA and the 
American Library Association. Books 
on international affairs are of particu- 
lar interest this month, since October 
20-26 is UN Week. 


When parents have been invited 


to help in the classroom by discus- ' 


sing their trades, professions, or 
hobbies, pupils have shown a great- 
er awareness of the need for the 
arithmetic, language arts, or science 
they are learning. And _ greater 
knowledge of adult work has 
helped children broaden their edu- 
cational horizons. 


In scHoots in which the princi- 
pal feels he can give time for guid- 
ance of parent participation and in 
which at least some of the teachers 
recognize potential values to the 


children and themselves, parent 
participation can be rewarding. 


lems of France and the United State 
The book is a report of a meeting ip 
March 1956 sponsored by the Wo 
Peace Foundation. Attending were a 
equal number of French and Ameri 
cans who endeavored to determi 
common. interests and ideas of thej 
respective countries. 

Mr. Aron is one of France’s top poli 
ical writers. Mr. Heckscher, formerh 
an editorial writer for the New Yo 
Herald Tribune, is now president ¢ 
the Twentieth Century Fund. Arno 
Wolfers, president of the World Peaa 
Foundation, wrote the preface. 

Mr. Aron speaks in the prologue) 
“An Old Alliance in a New Setting, 
and the sections entitled “The Atlantid 
Alliance and the Soviet Menace; 
“The German Problem,” “Defense a 
the Atom.” Mr. Heckscher follows with 
his reports: ““The Problem of Empire,” 
“Capitalism, Culture, and Democracy,’ 
“The West and the Non-West.” Eac 
author contributes an excellent sum 
mary. 


How about Germany? Watcher 
the Rhine by Brian Connell (Morrow 
will afford profitable reading. Mr 
Connell studied in Germany _beforg 
World War II, fought there, and as 
brilliant journalist, covered that coun 
try for English newspapers. 

The author recounts the devastating 
destruction of cities by heavy bombing 
with resulting poverty and_ relate 
social conditions. In contrast, he d 
scribes the phenomenal changes sine 
World War II: cities being rebuilt, i 
dustry progressing rapidly, and soci 

(Continued on page 489) 


However, it is not recommendet 
unqualifiedly for every teacher, noj 
for every parent, nor for every 
school. Each school faculty has t 
assess its own readiness for paren 
participation. 

Parents want to help. They leara 
better from experience than from 
being told. Their participation it 
school activities helps them to ap 
preciate, understand, and interp 
their school. It increases their con 
fidence in their school and its teach 
ers. It increases the satisfaction 
and the effectiveness of teaching. 
brings richer classroom experiencé 
to the children and deeper meaning 
to their studies. # 
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Seize your audience... 


Gently by the Kars 


suggests LOREN REID 


NE afternoon in a train, I was 
O seated across from a distin- 
guished-looking gentleman. We in- 
troduced ourselves: He said he was 
an attorney, and I told him I 
taught public speaking. 

My last two words caught his 
ear. “Let me tell you about a speech 
I made recently,” he began. “In 
courtroom practice, my speaking 
had only average success. 

“Then one day I picked up a 
volume of jury pleas by great law- 
yers. I devoured Daniel Webster, 
Clarence Darrow, Daniel O’Con- 
nell. I noted that these men not 
only presented the facts, but that 
they also made elaborate appeals. 
For example, Webster, prosecuting 
an alleged murderer, implored the 
jurors to do their duty as good 
citizens, even when that duty was 
personally unpleasant. 

“Next time I stood before a jury 
I ended my speech with a special 
plea. I reminded my jurors that 
jury. duty was vital to civic life 
and that they should discharge 
that duty with integrity and fear- 
lessness. As I spoke, I felt they were 
being particularly attentive. I be- 
gan to feel more certain of winning 
the case—and I did. 

“Now why was this jury plea bet- 
ter than any of my others?” 

Why? I pointed out that he had 
unwittingly uncovered three great 
principles of good speaking: that 
emotional appeals, stirringly and 
honestly presented, move listeners; 
that when one is personally con- 
vinced, his listeners are more im- 
pressed; that the conclusion of a 
speech is of utmost importance. 

This illustration shows that 
learning to speak better is not so 
much eliminating so-called flaws 





Dr. Reid is professor of speech at the 
University of Missouri and president of 
the ech Association of America, an 
NEA department. 
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as it is learning to apply the basic 
principles by which a speaker com- 
municates his thoughts. 


First, have something to say. 

You will always make better 
speeches when you are so full of 
your subject, so competent and 
well informed, that you could talk 
for hours. Not that you should 
talk for hours, but you must have 
something to say. 

Therefore, the principle of se- 
lection is important. Don’t try to 
tell everything you know. Choose 
the best: the most interesting, the 
most significant. 

This lesson is not an easy one. 
A teacher’s enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject often leads him to try to cover 
too much material in a course. A 
speaker’s enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject also often leads him to over- 
extend himself. Don’t try to cover 
the waterfront. 

I heard a talk on “My Trip to 
Europe” by a teacher who had 
spent three months on the conti- 
nent. A local club had offered him 


20 minutes to talk about it, and 
later trimmed that figure by intro- 
ducing guests at the beginning and 
announcing the blood bank at the 
end. 

The teacher made hurried com- 


ments about London, Brussels, 
Paris, Frankfurt, Berlin, and other 
European cities. We could hardly 
open our luggage in one city before 
we were snapping it shut to rush 
to the next. 

What our ambitious friend 
should have done was to take one 
city, say Berlin; and then take one 
aspect of that visit—for example, 
the rebuilding of the city or the 
split into west and east. By saying 
one thing instead of many things, 
he would have been more interest- 
ing, and he could have pointed out 
that he was purposely confining 
himself to one particularly inter- 
esting aspect of his trip. 

If you are invited to make a 
speech, choose a topic close to your 
heart, make the basic decision as 
to your theme, and then tell a very 
few things about it. In a real sense 
the decisions to leave out are as 
important as the decisions to put 
in. 
How long should your talk be? 
Let us hope it will be no longer 
than 20 minutes. If you plan on 
much more than 30 minutes, you 
may be licked before you start, un- 
less you are an uncommonly experi- 
enced speaker. What might be a 
fine 20- or 30-minute speech will 
deteriorate into a mediocre per- 





Audience Reaction 


Pustic speakers need to develop 
a feeling for audience reaction. 

In a commencement address, I 
once spoke of the famous experi- 
ments at the Hawthorne plant of 
Western Electric. 

One experiment, I told the stu- 
dents, involved two groups of 25 
to 30 women working in similar 
rooms. The object of the experi- 
ment was to determine the relation 
of lighting to productive capacity. 
In one room when the light was in- 
creased, production increased; in 
the other room production also in- 
creased when the light remained the 
same. 





The researchers were baffled un- 
til they finally decided that these 
women, previously lost in the ano- 
nymity of a plant employing 25,000, 
felt important when they were 
singled out for an experiment. 

“Top management,” I said, 
“came and looked at the figures.” 
At this point, the audience burst 
out laughing. I quickly realized 
that the word “figures” was what 
had set them off and that you can 
never quite tell in advance how an 
audience will react—you have to 
keep sensing it. 

—CHARLES P. TAFT, mayor, Cincin- 
nati. 
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formance if it is extended to 50 
minutes or an hour. 


Second, organize your speech. 

A principle of public speaking 
at least 2,400 years old is that a 
talk should be organized. 

Even 20 minutes of incoherent, 
rambling talk is hard to take. Fol- 
low the sound advice that a speech 
should have a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. 

In planning your speech, start 
with the middle first. Once you 
decide upon something to say, ask 
yourself: “Can I develop this idea 
under two or three (not seven or 
eight) main headings? Attempt 
a trial outline. If you want to tell 
about your school’s need for a larg- 
er physical plant, your trial out- 
line might turn out like this: 

Central idea: We need more 
space. 

Developing ideas: 

Point A. Our present facilities 
are crowded. (Give examples.) 

Point B: Our enrolment is stead- 
ily increasing. (Cite statistics from 
new city-county census.) 

Point C: We propose this build- 
ing program for the next five years. 
(Describe proposed buildings and 
annexes.) 

This outline is so logical that 
almost any school administrator 
could use it and make a speech, 
supplying his own illustrations and 
statistics. 


Now that you have thought out 
the middle of your speech, your 
next task is to devise a way to end 
it. Obviously you don’t want to end 
with the third point outlined 
above, as the effect would likely 
be unimpressive. 

An unpretentious ending for this 
speech would be to summarize the 
ground you have covered. This pro- 
cedure would refresh the memories 
of your listeners concerning what 
you said about present conditions 
and future needs. But much better 
would be to use not only the sum- 
mary, but an appeal or a real-life 
story or anecdote that illustrates 
the principal message of your talk. 

Once you have planned the mid- 
dle and the end, you have a firm 
concept of your talk, and you can 
then devise a beginning for it. 

A friend who edits articles for 
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a national magazine says that even 
experienced writers make the mis- 
take of writing dull openings. Of- 
ten, an editor can improve a man- 
uscript by deleting the first few par- 
agraphs, which served no function 
except that of thawing out the au- 
thor’s typewriter. He can then 
slightly modify one of the later 
paragraphs to stand as the opening. 

This advice is good for speakers. 
Omit the generalities, the apolo- 
gies, the platitudes, the windups. 
Start with a statement deliberately 
planned to seize the listener gently 
by his ears. 

You could begin the talk I have 
been describing by a sparkling ex- 
ample illustrating crowded condi- 
tions in your schools, or by a pithy 
comment frog, a mother of six, or 
by a striking ‘statistic like “In the 
brief period while the chairman 
was introducing me, 16 babies were 
born in the continental United 
States.” 

Your speech will be more effec- 
tive if you make liberal use of ex- 
amples thruout. As you search for 
good illustrations, you should keep 
your listeners in mind. Ask your- 
self which examples your listeners 
will best understand. 

Eventually you will have the 
scope of the talk well in hand, and 
you will be able to say to yourself, 
“I will begin with such-and-such 
an incident; I will then state my 


central idea; I will proceed to point 
one and develop it with these two 
examples; I will next move to point 
two, and bring in these reasons and 
statistics,” and so on. 
You are then ready to think thru 
the whole speech, mumble thru it, 
or write it out, as you prefer. If 
you do write it out, remember that 
this procedure is primarily designed 
to give you a chance to view the 
talk as a whole; don’t try to mem 
orize what you have written. 


Third, rehearse your speech. Go 
to an empty room and talk the 
speech out. This is a must. Get 
used to the sound of your voice, 
Hold your outline—preferably writ. 
ten on small cards—in your hand. 

Time your performance so you 
will know how long your talk is. 
If you find that you have too much 
material, cut out the excess. That 
makes your job easier, and the au- 
dience will appreciate it if you keep 
within the time limit. 

Don’t read your speech; that 
method is ruinous for most speak- 
ers. I have. listened to thousands of 
beginning speakers read and speak, 
and few of them can read as well as 
they can talk. You know from your 
own experience as a listener that 
most read speeches are poor. The 
few people who can read a speech 
well have probably had _ special 
training or coaching. The Presi- 


The Thrill of Discovery 


I saw my young son, at five, start 
off for pre-primary school with re- 
luctant steps and quivering lips. 
I saw him almost literally carried 
into the schoolroom that first week. 
And then I saw a light come into 
his eyes and his whole being change 
as he came home day after day with 
great and good news, as he dis- 
covered the simplest truths that 
we must learn in order to live in 
a civilized world. 

I saw him make one discovery af- 
ter another, each with a new sense 
of excitement. When I looked be- 
hind these almost daily thrills, I 
found a teacher—a woman who 
looked on her profession as some- 
thing more than a day’s work. 

Once my son learned to look 


upon learning as a series of exciting 
events, as well as important events, 
the pursuit of knowledge became as 
wonderful to him as the pursuit 
of happiness. 

Now his sister has caught from 
him the eagerness and from her 
teachers the enthusiasm. Now they 
both burst into the house at the 
end of the school day as tho they 
had just conquered Mt. Everest. 

It is this opportunity to make 
crusaders of the young that must 
make teaching a stimulating and 
fascinating profession. 

—RUSSEL CROUSE (condensed from 
Why Teach, a fascinating volume 
compiled by D. Louise Sharp, pub- 
lished by Henry Holt and Co, 
1957). 
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dent, for example, invariably gets 
special advice about how to read 
his official messages. 

You are almost sure to be more 
effective talking, even with some 
fumbling for words, than you will 
be reading, even with a polished 
manuscript before your eye. 

Use a conversational manner as 
you rehearse before your imaginary 
audience. Try to be lively. At times, 
talk in front of a mirror, and note 
whether you are too forbidding, too 
solemn, too listless. 


Fourth, deliver your speech. 
When your D-day arrives, dress 
yourself neatly, remembering that 
dark colors are usually more impres- 
sive than light. Give yourself a good 
once-over before you enter the 
hall; then forget your appearance. 

Arrive early enough to set the 
program chairman at ease, get the 
feel of the place, and meet a few 
of the early arrivals. Keep eyes and 
ears open, for you may pick up 
ideas that will fit your speech. 

To ease your tension, remember 
that the earth will move in its 
orbit regardless of whether you do 
ill or well. Reflect that since many 
speeches are too long, too rambling, 
or too dull, you should land some- 
where in the upper division of 
speakers by the steps you have 
taken to be concise, well organized, 
and interesting. 

Listen to the chairman’s intro- 
duction of you; he may give you 
an idea for an opening line that 
is more spontaneous than the one 
you brought from home. Walk to 
the platform, taking a position that 
faces the main body of your listen- 
ers. Pause, look around, smile, with 
a special nod to the chairman and 
distinguished guests. Only a_be- 
ginner rushes his opening! 

Address the audience: presiding 
officer first, then the special guests, 
then the group: “Mr. Chairman, 
Superintendent Harrison, friends 
of Technical High School.” 

Acknowledge the chairman’s gen- 
erous words. These remarks you 
usually have to improvise. You may 
also want to comment on the per- 
formance of the Senior Quartet 
that just preceded you, or even on 
the treasurer’s report (compliment 
the club on being $17.82 in the 
black.) 
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E SLEEKBILLED BACKSCRATCHER 





Political sense of a Tammany 
wardheeler in sniffing out parents 
in upper social and economic brack- 
ets. Reserves its purring trills for 
them. Looks down its long beak at 
folks whose clothes and grammar 
don’t meet its own exacting stand- 
ards. Would benefit from the in- 




















Gradually swing into the talk 
you have been rehearsing. Don’t 
worry if you find yourself chang- 
ing the language as you go along 
or working in new sentences that 
now seem fitting to say. If you find 
yourself adding, however, subtract 
somewhere else in the speech. 

Look at your listeners, just as 
you would in conversing with a 
group of people. You will not dam- 
age your reputation as a.speaker if 
you take a bold peek at your notes 
when necessary, but don’t stare out 
of the window or peer at the floor. 

You should talk loudly enough to 
be easily heard in the back of the 
room. If you find this hard to 
gauge, your best solution is to prac- 
tice in the hall ahead of time with 
someone to advise you. 

As you talk, try to show your 
full enthusiasm for your subject. 
Some of it will rub off on your 
listeners. If you believe “It is very 
important to vote,” say it with con- 





service course on “Snobbery: How To 
Overcome.” 

—From School Birds. 18-frame color 
filmstrip and script. Produced by Na- 
tional School Public Relations Asso- 


ciation and NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. Order from 
NSPRA. $5. 


viction: “It is very important to 
vote,” or “It is very important to 
vote” or “It is very important to 
vote.” 

When you sit down, you can say 
to yourself, ‘““That was not so much 
of an ordeal as I expected!” 


As you continue to give talks, 
you will mature in good. sense and 
judgment, and your ideas will 
ripen. You will have a sounder 
opinion of what is interesting to 
listeners. 

While you read and observe, you 
might find it useful to jot down 
striking examples or statistics that 
can be used in later speeches. You 
might also join an evening public- 
speaking class, so that you can have 
additional practice before a small 
audience. 

I hope that applause attends your 
next efforts, and that the approval 
of your listeners increases with each 


speech. # 
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AN long-range forecast of living 
conditions includes predictions 
that foreign travel will become in- 
creasingly common, A rising stand- 
ard of living and improving air 
transportation will contribute to 
this travel boom. 

Teachers will certainly be in the 
forefront of those traveling abroad, 
since they have always recognized 
the value of contacts with foreign 
cultures. 


Co.tecrs and universities were 
perhaps first to organize education- 
al tour groups for teachers. But 
the NEA is in its twelfth year of 
sponsoring group tours, and several 
state education associations operate 
both foreign and domestic travel 
projects for the benefit of their 
members. 

Cooperation of both national 
and state associations now seems 
the logical way to further the de- 
velopment of educational travel. 
In fact, a formal plan for this co- 
operation already exists and will 
be followed by 12 states in sponsor- 
ing 37 tours in 1958. A brief de- 
scription of the plan, as adopted by 
the National Association of Secre- 
taries of State Teacher Associations, 
follows: 


Tue NEA Travel Division de- 
velops tour itineraries and pro- 


Mr. Martin is executive secretary of 
the Iowa State Education Association, 
Des Moines. 
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PAA World Airways (Guatemala) 


grams, makes all arrangements, 
handles all correspondence, takes 
all financial and operational re- 
sponsibility, and selects (with state 
cooperation) a person qualified to 
direct the tour. 

Promotion copy for publication 
in state journals is also provided 
by the Travel Division. Each co- 
operating state is provided with 
tour folders with an imprint of the 
state’s name. The cooperating state 
education associations appoint re- 
sponsible staff members to receive 
and distribute these promotional 
materials. It is suggested to the 
state journals that they publish 
three or more articles describing 
the tour projects. 

States that have entered into 
this agreement with NEA for 1957- 
58 are: California, Colorado, IIl- 
inois, Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, 
New Jersey, Oregon, Tennessee, 
Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

In several states, the executive 
secretary has designated a staff 
member to develop projects for 
promoting tours and to act as liai- 
son with the Travel Division. 


Typicat: of the care with which 
the tours are planned was a Central 
America tour of 1957, a cooperative 
venture of the Illinois Education 
Association and the NEA Travel 
Division. (Altho the tour was co- 
sponsored by IEA, group members 
were from seven states and Hawaii.) 

Arthur Robert Olsen, social-sci- 


The future of the 


Cooperative 


Travel 
Plan 


CHARLES F. MARTIN 


ence professor, Western Illinois 
University, conducted the tour, fo 
which academic credit was avail 
able. Since he had a specialize 
knowledge of Latin American cu 
ture and experience in managing 
groups, he was well qualified fo 
the position. 

Preparation for the tour involved 
10 months’ planning. The iti 
erary included places of educatio 
al significance as well as those tha 
were of interest to all tourists. Off 
cers of the United States Diplo 
matic Service were notified of th 
nature of the tour group, and is 
several cases these officials met th 
group and lent their assistance f 
the tour director. They made th 
tour more meaningful and inter 
preted the character of the natic 
being visited. 

Prearranged visits to local pul 
lic schools and to institutions 6 
higher learning gave the tour mem 
bers lessons in comparative edu 
tion. In addition, tour membe 
were provided with a reading lis 
and received a selection of curren 
Pan American Union publication 
relating to the areas visited. 


Tue state associations which haw 
entered into this cooperative trav 
plan with NEA feel that by cospo 
soring tours they are providing 
needed service for their membe 
The plan is another illustrati¢ 
of how the united profession i 
serving teachers. # 
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ERIT rating—yes or no—is one 
M of education’s keenest current 
disputes. The arguments are end- 
less. But one question needs to be 
answered honestly: How meritori- 
ous is merit pay? I ask this question 
alter a year of teaching in New 
Zealand, where a merit system of 
teacher rating exists: 

Teacher evaluation in New Zea- 
land, I learned, is done by a group 
of inspectors who are officers of the 
Dominion Education Department. 
Teachers are rated in six categories 
ranging from “relationships with 
children” and “methods of teach- 
ing” to “personal professional qual- 
ities.” 

When I began teaching in Dun- 
edin, New Zealand, I was often 
asked, “‘What are the American in- 
spectors like?” When I replied that 
we had nothing comparable, the 
invariable response was, “How won- 
derful!” 

The New Zealand inspectors are 
in the unenviable position of at- 
tempting an honest job within an 
inequitable system. Anything I say 
about inspectors, therefore, is not 
meant to reflect upon any individ- 
ual performance of the task, but 
upon the position itself. Bear in 
mind, also, that the system origi- 
nated with the best of intentions. 


Tue operation of the system may 
be considered from three angles: 

How do the teachers react to 
rating? 

What does rating do to the qual- 
ity of teaching? 

In what way does rating affect 
teaching as a_ profession? 

First, let us consider how the 
teachers react to rating. Complaints 
about the system come from teach- 
ers with high as well as low ratings. 

The teacher never quite knows 





Mr. Kariel is a teacher in the Bethel 
School District, Lane County, Oregon. 
When he wrote this article, he was a 
Fulbright exchange teacher in New 
Zealand. 
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where he stands with a given inspec- 
tor. He does not know which in- 
spector may be rating him; nor is 
he sufficiently aware of each inspec- 
tor’s personal view on what is good 
education within the extremes of 
traditional and progressive. One in- 
spector might look for cooperation 
among children and for group 
work; the next one might be in- 
terested only in knowledge of sub- 
ject matter. 

Frequently, teachers feel that 
they are mistrusted—that lesson- 
plan books are not to help the 
teachers in their work but to en- 
able inspectors and headmasters to 
keep tabs on them. Individual 
teachers do not feel qualified to 





SUBJECTIVE RATINGS 


Use of subjective methods of judging 
the quality of teaching performance in 
setting teachers’ salaries has a deleterious 
effect on the educational process. The 
making of such judgments (commonly 
known as Merit Ratings) creates dissen- 
sion which upsets the school. It destroys 
professional relationships and morale, 
causes strife between teachers and ad- 
ministrators, and leads to deterioration in 
the quality of education of children. Plans 
which tie teachers’ salaries to such sub- 
jective ratings are to be vigorously con- 
demned. 

The NEA believes that it is a major 
responsibility of the teaching profession, 
as of other professions, to evaluate the 
quality of its services. To enable educa- 
tors more effectively to meet this respon- 
sibility the Association calls for continued 
research to discover means of objective 
evaluation of teaching performance for 
the purpose of improving instruction. 

—Resolution adopted by NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly, July 1957. 
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diverge from the syllabus. Further- 
more, a teacher who has once re- 
ceived a low rating can be fairly 
sure he can’t get a high rating the 
following time, even from a differ- 
ent inspector, as this might reflect 
upon the previous inspector’s judg- 
ment. 

Since teachers have grown up 


HERBERT G. KARIEL 


with this system, they have learned 
to cope with the inspector's visit 
in various ways. A common joke 
concerns a teacher, anticipating a 
visit, who instructed the class, 
“Raise your right hand if you know 
the answer to the question; raise 
your left hand if you don’t.” 

One teacher who has also taught 
in the United States says, “You 
have no idea how happy I was to 
be free of the inspectorial system— 
even tho I personally made out 
quite well under it.” 

I was told that in order to cor- 
rect certain elements of local favor- 
itism which once crept into the 
system, teacher rating is now based 
on the normal probability curve. 
A team of inspectors works for a 
week or so, then sits down to pool 
results. If it appears that the good 
marks given by one inspector are 
too numerous to fit the normal 
curve, he must pare down the 
teachers’ marks to squeeze them 
into the curve. This has to be done 
regardless of the actual situation. 

In order to justify the low marks 
which must be given a set propor- 
tion of teachers, the inspector may 
often be more eager to find fault 
than to praise. 


Now let’s consider the second 
question: What does rating do to 
the quality of teaching? 

Rating does not appear to raise 
standards, and it certainly does 
not give teachers the feeling that 
they are free to try new ideas. One 
teacher of agriculture explained to 
me that he could not have his stu- 
dents grow vegetables under vari- 
ous experimental conditions (with 
or without various types of ferti- 
lizers, trace elements, different age 
of seeds, etc.) because the inspector 
considered a poor-looking plot to 
be the sign of a poor teacher. 

Since inspectors have the right 
to question the students to see if 
they have learned their lessons, 
teachers are inclined to teach for 
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the inspectors. One teacher said, 
“It would be wonderful to be able 
to go ahead and teach what we 
think the children need without 
having to worry about the 
inspectors.” 

Many of the teachers are afraid 
to use standardized tests, even tho 
they feel the results might help 
their teaching. The results of such 
a test could, and probably would, 
be used by some inspectors to help 
rate teachers. 

One piece of research on the 
teaching of arithmetic almost 
bogged down because it required 
the use of standardized-test results. 
It took a great deal of persuasion 
and guarantees of anonymity to 
convince teachers that they should 
give the test. 

Many teachers feel that success- 
ful teaching ideas ‘are not shared, 
but are kept by the teacher lucky 
enough to have them. There is 
little faculty cooperation in sharing 
ideas and trying them out. 


Tuis brings us to the third item: 
In what way does rating affect 
teaching as a_ profession? Since 
under the rating system teachers 
are inclined to look upon each 
other, their principals, and other 
supervisory personnel with suspi- 
cion, an unhealthy educational at- 
mosphere may be created. 

Altho evaluation is essential in 
helping teachers improve and _ be- 
come more professional, a rating 
system which determines pay, pro- 
motion, and the like, does not, I 
am afraid, fulfil this purpose in 
New Zealand. 

The director of the Education 
Department in New Zealand, ad- 
dressing the New Zealand Educa- 
tional Institute, once said, “Tho I 
never liked the rating system, I 
have tried my hardest to make it 
work. But now I have come to the 
conclusion that we can do no more 
by just tinkering. There isn’t any 
way we can make such a system 
work better than it does now.” 


Rememserinc that New Zea- 
land’s system was set up with the 
best of intentions, I suggest that 
schools in the United States think 
twice about possible consequences 
before they adopt a merit-rating 


system. #+ + 
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Hungarian Refugee Teachers 
Receive Aid from the NEA 


Arter the lost revolution in 
Hungary, Marie Kurbely and her 
husband left their native land and 
eventually found themselves in an 
overcrowded refugee reception 
camp near Vienna, Austria. 

Soon she gathered up the many 
unsupervised youngsters at the 
camp and, without books or other 
teaching aids, began to teach the 
first four grades. After brushing up 
on her German, she hopes to find a 
regular teaching job in Vienna or 
in an Austrian province. 

Mrs. Kurbely is typical of the 
175 Hungarian refugee teachers in 
Austria whom the NEA has out- 
fitted from head to toe with suit- 
able classroom clothing. 

The NEA contributed $5,000 
from its Overseas Teachers Fund to 


the CARE emergency program for 
Hungarian refugees. As was true 
of NEA gifts for needy Korean 
teachers, the money was used ex. 
clusively for clothing: 650 schillings 
for women’s attire and 800 schill- 
ings for the men’s outfit. 

With the gift, each teacher re- 
ceived a letter from William G., 
Carr, NEA _ executive _ secretary, 
identifying the check as “from the 
teachers of the United States thru 
their local and state professional 
organizations affiliated with the Na- 
tional Education Association.” 

NEA members were also among 
the many contributors to the CARE 
Hungarian Students Fund, thru 
which refugee students, teachers, 
and other professionals were pro- 
vided with various necessities. + 


Mrs. Kurbely is shown at the CARE Mission office in Vienna 
receiving the NEA gift certificate which she used at a 
large department store to purchase a new outfit for herself. 


CARE photo 





30 NEA DEPARTMENTS 


ep a member of the NEA 
is the first step toward joining 
one or more of its 30 departments, 
each giving help in specialized 
fields of education. Belonging to an 
NEA department brings the teach- 
er special publications, benefits, and 
services, as well as the advantages 
of belonging to an organized pro- 
fession. 

Information about the depart- 
ments is summarized below. Under 
each department heading, publi- 
cations sent to members are listed, 
followed by a statement of mem- 
bership fees. The first person named 
is president and the second is sec- 
retary or executive secretary, un- 
less otherwise indicated. 

Send departmental dues to the 
oficial or address indicated by an 
asterisk. 

Use the application blank for 
joining any department except 
AERA and AACTE. If interested 
in joining those departments, write 
to the person indicated. 


American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation— 
Journal of Health—Physical Education 
—Recreation. Dues $10; student $3.50. 
Including the Journal and Research 
Quarterly: professional $15; student 
professional $6. Ray O. Duncan, West 
Virginia Univ., Morgantown. *Carl A. 
Troester, Jr., NEA. 

American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education — _ Yearbook, 
AACTE Bulletin. Dues (institutional) 
$100 to $250 per year depending on 
enrolment. Donald P. Cottrell, dean, 
College of Educ., Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus. *Edward C. Pomeroy, 11 
Elm St., Oneonta, N. Y. Write for de- 
tails on membership requirements. 


American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators — Yearbook, Official Re- 
port, Research Bulletin, School Ad- 
ministrator, and special pamphlets. 
Dues $10. Philip J. Hickey, supt. of 
instruction, St. Louis, Mo. *Finis E. 
Engleman, NEA. 


American Educational Research As- 
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sociation—Review of Educational Re- 
search, Newsletter, Research Bulletin, 
What Research Says. Dues $10; gradu- 
ate-student affiliate $5. Virgil E. Her- 
rick, prof. of educ., Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison. *Frank W. Hubbard, NEA. 
Write for details on membership re- 
quirements. 


American Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion, Inc.—Industrial Arts Teacher. 
Dues $3; student-group membership 
50¢ per person. Kenneth F. Perry, Col- 
orado State College of Educ., Greeley. 
*Kenneth W. Brown, New York State 
Univ. College for Teachers, Buffalo 22. 


Association for Higher Education— 
College and University Bulletin and 
Current Issues in Higher Education. 
Membership limited to individuals 
professionally engaged in higher edu- 
cation. Dues included in NEA mem- 
bership. Paul G. Bulger, provost and 
prof. of educ., Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York. *G. Kerry 
Smith, NEA. 


Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development — Educational 
Leadership and Yearbook. Dues $8; 
comprehensive membership (includes 
all publications for the, period of 
membership) S11; student membership 
$2.50. G. Robert Koopman, assoc. supt., 
State Dept. of Public Instruction, Lan- 
sing, Mich. *Rodney Tillman, NEA. 


Audio-Visual Instruction — Audio- 
Visual Instruction and special bro- 
chures. Dues $5; with Audio-Visual 
Communication Review, $8. Robert 
de Kieffer, dir., Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, Univ. of Colorado, 
Boulder. *Anna L. Hyer, NEA. 


Classroom Teachers—Official Report, 
News Bulletin, and What Research 
Says. Dues included in NEA member- 
ship. Vivian Powell, elementary teach- 
er, Detroit (on leave). *Margaret 
Stevenson, NEA, 

Elementary School Principals—The 
National Elementary Principal, Year- 
book, and special publications. Dues 
$5; life membership $100. Robert N. 
Chenault, prin., Warner School, Nash- 
ville. *Robert W. Eaves, NEA. 

Home Economics—Two DHE Top- 
ics, a yearly bulletin, and “Have You 


provide service in 
@ specialized areas 


of education. 


Heard?” messages to members. Dues $1. 
Florence Reiff, chm., homemaking 
educ., Wilmington, Del. Doris E. 
Dierkes, supvr., home economics, 
School District of Philadelphia. (Send 
dues to NEA.) 


International Council for Excep- 
tional Children—Exceptional Children. 
Dues $6; student $3. Maurice H. Four- 
acre, head, Dept. of Special Educ., 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
New York 27. *Harley Z. Wooden, 
NEA. 


Kindergarten - Primary Education — 
Let’s Look at Kindergartens, Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education; Early Edu- 
cation, and a newsletter. Dues $1. Eliz- 
abeth Fuller, Univ. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. Opal Johnson, Lake Co- 
mo School, Orlando, Fla. *Ethel 
Thompson, staff liaison, NEA. 


Music Educators National Confer- 
ence—Music Educators Journal. Dues 
$4, plus dues in affiliated states. Wil- 
liam B. McBride, chm., Music Educ. 
Dept., Ohio State Univ., Columbus. 
*Vanett Lawler, NEA. 


National Art Education Association 
—Art Education and Yearbook. Dues 
$3, plus regional dues. Reid Hastie, 
assoc. prof., Dept. of Art Educ., Univ. 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. * John 
Lembach, Art Dept., Univ. of Mary- 
land, College Park. 


National Association of Educational 
Secretaries—The National Educational 
Secretary. Dues $4. Corinne Messenger, 
School Board Offices, 28th and Poplar, 
North Little Rock, Ark. *Isabel Pad- 
dock (treas.), 9 Maple Ave., Warwick, 
Ni: oR: 


National Association of Journalism 
Directors—Digest, Quill and Scroll, and 
Scholastic Editor. Dues $1.50. Florence 
Sweet, Pendleton, Oreg. *Sister M. 
Rita Jeanne, Marycliff High School, 
Spokane, Wash. Carl Towley, exec. 
secy., Hopkins, Minn, 


National Association of Public School 
Adiult Educators—The Public School 
Adult Educator. Dues $4 for adminis- 
trators; $2 for teachers. Howard L. 
Johnson (as of Nov. 1957), prin., Em- 
ily Griffith Opportunity School, Den- 
ver. *Robert A. Luke, NEA. 
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National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals—Bulletin and NASSP 
Spotlight. Individual dues $8; institu- 
tional $12 (also receive Student Life). 
R. B. Norman, prin., Amarillo High 
School, Amarillo, Tex. *Paul E. Elick- 
er, NEA. 


National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors—Journal and 
occasional newsletters. Dues $10; stu- 
dent $3. Katherine A. Towle, dean of 
women, Univ. of California, Berkeley. 
*Barbara Catton, NEA. 


National Council for the Social 
Studies—Social Education and Year- 
book. Dues for teachers with salaries 
under $3,600, $5; $3,600 or more, $7; 
contributing membership, $15. (Also 
receive copy of each NCSS publication 
issued during the year.) William H. 
Cartwright, Duke Univ., Durham, N.C, 
*Merrill F. Hartshorn, NEA. 

National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education—NCAWE News. 
Individual national dues $2; branch 
dues $1. Mary Hughes, prin., Ashley 
School, Denver. *Lois M. Clark, NEA. 

National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics — Mathematics Teacher 
and Arithmetic Teacher. Dues $3, in- 
cludes either journal; $5 both; student 
dues half of above; institutional sub- 
scription to either journal $5. Howard 
F. Fehr, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., New York. *M. H. Ahrendt, 
NEA. 

National Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion—NRTA_ Journal. Dues $1; life 
membership $20. Associational: local 
$5; state $10. Ethel Percy Andrus, Grey 
Gables, Ojai, Calif. *Alice Reiterman 
(financial secretary), 1445 Pasqualito 
Dr., San Marino 9, Calif. 

National School Public’ Relations 
Association—Two newsletters, monthly 
issues of the School Bell, new hand- 
books for parents and school person- 
nel, quarterly Exchange File items. 


Dues $10. Sylvia Ciernick, Dearborn 
(Mich.) Public Schools, *Roy K. Wil- 
son, NEA. 

National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion—The Scienge. Teacher, 
tary School Science Bulletin, Tomor- 
row’s Scientists (for high-school stu- 
dents), and Packets of Teaching Aids. 
Dues $6; sustaining membership $10; 
library subscription $8; life member- 
ship available. Subscriptions to To- 
morrow’s Scientists or Elementary 
School Science Bulletin, 50¢ _ per 


sent to one address (minimum order 


$2.50); single subscriptions $1. Glenn | 
O. Blough, Univ. of Maryland, Col- | 


lege Park. *Robert H. Carleton, NEA. 
Rural Education—Rural Education 
News, Yearbook, Research Bulletin, 


and occasional publications. Dues S4. | 


Ralph C. Norris, supt., Polk County, 


Des Moines, lowa. *Howard A. Daw- | 


son, NEA. 

Speech Association of America — 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, Speech 
Monographs, Speech Teacher, and the 
Directory of the Speech Assn. of Amer- 
ica. Dues, student $3.50; regular $4.50; 


sustaining $16. Loren Reid, Dept. of | : 
| TV. 


Speech, Univ. of Missouri, Columbia. 
*Owen M. Peterson, Dept. of Speech, 


Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge 3. | 


United Business Education Associa- | 
tion—Business Education Forum and | 


the National Business Education Quar- 
terly. Dues, basic $5; comprehensive 
$7.50; student $2.50. Internatl. Society, 
$3 additional. Dorothy L. Travis, Cen- 
tral High School, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
*Hollis Guy, NEA. 

Vocational Education—No_publica- 


tions, No dues. Annual meetings with | 


summer convention. Hobart H. Som- 


mers, asst. supt., Dept. of Vocational | 


Educ., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1. 
Harry Lewis, coordinator of curricu- 
lum development, vocational high 
schools, New York. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1201 16TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Enclosed is $ 


for regular or special membership in 


(name of department) 
(Please circle “regular” or “special.” See listings above for explanation 


of types of memberships.) 


POSITION 
ADDRESS 
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| ning 
| comedian’s tour for UNICEF. See It 





| and 
| the 4-5:30 pm EpT time slot over NBC- 


Men and ideas that make a difference 
to society are coming your way in a 
brand new CBS-TV series, Twentieth 


| Century. One show will spotlight edu- 
| cation’s place in the century with a 
| question yet to be answered: Why do 
school year in groups of 5 or more | 


only one-third of the top third of our 
high-school students go to college? No 
date has been set for this particular 
show, but the series itself starts Sun- 
day, Oct. 20, 6 pM eEpT, with a full 
hour on Sir Winston Churchill. “Guid- 
ed Missiles” is the topic for Oct. 27, 

NBC-TV’s Men._of Wisdom series 
will star cellist Pablo Casals Sunday, 
Oct. 13, 2:30 pm Epr. Crusty philos- 
opher Bertrand Russell will be fea- 


| tured Sunday, Oct. 20. 


Mystery writers go to outer space 
to document “The Strange Case of the 
Cosmic Rays,” a Bell Telephone Sci- 


| ence special. The program can be seen 


Friday, Oct. 25, 9 pm EpT, over NBC- 
It follows Bell’s other science 
offerings, such as “Our Mister Sun.” 
Frank Baxter, University of Southern 
California, is featured. 

If you missed some of Edward R. 
Murrow’s See It Now shows last year, 
watch for a repeat schedule coming 
up. October 20: “Automation—Weal 
or Woe”; October 27: “The Secret 
Life of Danny Kaye,” the award-win- 
documentary on the famed 


Now is presented on an_ irregular 
schedule over CBS-TV at 5 o'clock 
Sunday afternoon EpT. 

Good viewing is in sight as Omnibus 
Wide Wide World alternate in 


TV. 

The show with news in the line 
up—that’s Martin Agronsky’s new 
Look Here (NBC-TV, Sunday, 3:30 
PM EDT). The show made its debut 
with John Foster Dulles in September. 

NEA grammarians can. relax now. 


| Our centennial slogan was dissected on 


CBS-TV’s The Last Word (Sunday, 
6 pM EDT). The experts agreed that 


| the word “people” in the slogan is 
| singular. 


When you like what you hear of 
see over radio-tv, how about telling 
the networks folks so? William G. 


| Carr set an example for us recently 
| when he sent Chet Huntley and David 
| Brinkley a congratulatory telegram on 
| the “vivid, able reporting” of schools, 
| after their special NBC-TV school re 


port in September. 
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| The Teacher’s Health 


—a prime requirement for success in teaching 


FRED V. HEIN 


ee DE LEON set out to find 
health (youth was what he 
called it) in a:;fountain whose 
magic waters would guarantee 
bright eyes, bounce, and stamina 
for eternity—or at least a flat stom- 
ach after 40. 

Like the Spanish explorer, teach- 
ers want health and youthful vigor, 
but too many of them do too little 
about it. And yet, health is a prime 
requirement for success in teaching. 
The teacher has a definite respon- 
sibility for his health, not only to 
himself but to his pupils, his ad- 
ministrator, and the community 
which he serves. 


It Takes all the reserve power a 
teacher can muster to be “on the 
spot” six, seven, or eight hours of 
the normal school day. His normal 
day may include everything from 
helping slow learners to washing 
paint dishes, checking supplies, su- 
pervising the lunchroom, planning 
the next day’s assembly, coaching 
the basketball team, and—in case 
anyone has forgotten—teaching. 

Since health is an important ob- 
jective of education, teachers are 
expected to teach it. What better 
way is there of teaching it than by 
setting an example of exemplary 
health habits? “Teacher says” car- 
ries weight in most subjects, but in 
health it’s what teacher does that 
counts. 

A teacher who makes up his mind 
to win pupils and influence super- 
visors will have no difficulty in get- 
ting the information which will 
help him to achieve physical fitness. 


Dr. Hein is consultant in health and 
fitness, Bureau of Health Education, 
American Medical Association, Chicago. 
He is the editor of Fit To Teach, 1957 
yearbook of NEA’s American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. The yearbook costs 
$3.50 and is available from AAHPER. 
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Basic to health improvement are 
proper nutrition, enough exercise, 
sufficient rest and sleep, relaxation 
and recreation, medical and dental 
care, ‘and the various means of 
health protection. 

The teacher will not need a pre- 
medical course to get all the scien- 
tific facts. He will need common 
sense and self-discipline in order to 
arrange his daily activities into a 
balanced program of living. 


Tue average intelligent teacher 
knows the fundamentals of proper 
nutrition. But if he needs help, 
there is no lack of technical infor- 
mation on the subject. Fellowing a 
simple guide will insure the sort of 
adequate diet he needs for the 
energy and stamina required to 
deal with the problems that con- 
front him. 

Many people, including teachers, 
hurry off to work with little more 
than coffee and orange juice to sus- 
tain them. Teachers, of all people, 
need a substantial breakfast and 
time to eat it. They should take 
plenty of time for meals, even at 
school—if that is possible. 

The right kind of physical ac- 
tivity and recreation does much to 
add sparkle and zest to the routine 
work, so much a part of the teach- 
er’s day. Physical activity for its 
own sake is not enough. It must 
also be fun. 

Exercising from a sense of duty is 
no more than a chore. Participation 
in well chosen physical activity pro- 
vides opportunity for self-expres- 
sion, for playing socially acceptable 
roles, and for gaining a sense of 
achievement. 

Recreation for any individual 
should be whatever makes a new 
man of him, re-creates him, takes 
his mind off the routine job, or 
broadens his mental or spiritual 


horizons. Many persons make physi- 
cal recreation their chief form of 
relaxation, but recreation need not 
be entirely physical. It can be found 
in music, arts and crafts, drama, 
and even in good conversation. 
Enough rest and sleep are them- 
selves a magic fountain which helps 
to build up a reserve of stamina and 
vitality and emotional tolerance. If 
a teacher habitually works or plays 
such late hours that he is sleepy or 
tense or irritable the next day, the 
quantity and quality of his work 
suffers, and so do his pupils. 


Tue teacher’s obligation to pro- 
tect his own health and that of 
others is a heavy one. 

A listing of some of these obliga- 
tions includes: periodic health ex- 
aminations, recognizing common 
danger signals of communicable 
and degenerative diseases, intelli- 
gently selecting a physician and 
dentist, planning adequate health 
insurance, taking time to recu- 
perate from illness or injury, and 
scrupulously following school pol- 
icies relating to pupil and teacher 
health. 

The teacher must come to realize 
that health means more than free- 
dom from disease and more than 
soundness of mind and body. It 
means, in addition, much _ that 
Ponce de Leén sought for—an 
abounding sense of reserve power, 
vigor, and vitality, which makes 
living a joy and provides inspira- 
tion for others. # + 
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“You wanna make a profit, don’t you?” 





Promote community understanding with 


SLIDES AND TAPES 


DONALD G. TARBET 


ow good are the schools? What 

are they doing for my child? 
These and similar questions are 
asked by parents every year. Yet 
too often the public is not as well 
informed about the schools as we 
educators would like it to be. 

We know that a community sup- 
ports and maintains its schools 
much better if it has confidence in 
their quality and understands their 
purposes and goals. As_ teachers, 
part of our task is to interpret our 
schools to the questioning public, 
not only during American Educa- 
tion Week but thruout the year. 

This article describes one public- 
relations method—using slides and 


Dr. Tarbet is associate professor of 


tape—which has been overwhelm- 
ingly successful in North Carolina 
and in other places. 


Mempers of the staff of the School 
of Education of the University of 
North Carolina have worked with 
a number of schools in the state on 
programs of school improvement 
and leadership development. With 
the help of UNC, these schools have 
conducted self-evaluative studies. 

Some of the Schools have used 
slides and tapes in interpreting 
their findings to the community. 

In one county in North Caro- 
lina, for example, a county-wide 
program of school evaluation was 
conducted thru individual studies 


vocational teachers in a few of the 
schools had been taking pictures of 
class projects and activities. 

UNC consultants took additional 
pictures. From a total of some 400 
slides, about 110 were selected, 
showing such aspects of the schools 
as physical plants, transportation 
problems, health and guidance serv- 
ices, remedial classes, and some 
features of the instructional pro. 
gram. Graphs showing attendance 
problems, building needs, and en- 
rolment trends were also included, 

A taped commentary was pre 
pared to synchronize with the slide 
sequence, using a “clicker” between 
comments about each slide. Thus 
when the tape was played, each 
built-in click signaled the projec 
tionist to flash a new slide. 

These 110 slides have been shown 
thruout the county. So great was 
their popularity that there were 
at least 20 showings during a single 
month before PTA meetings, school 
assemblies, and various civic organi- 
zations. 


, Nhe a: . . of the local school units. Some The result? Citizens developed 
education, University of North Carolina, 2 : aun ie 
Chapel Hill. slides were already available, for (Continued on page 493) 
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WHERE DOES 


ALASKA HAWAILL 


PUERTO RICO 


YOUR STATE STAND ? 


Membership in the National Education Association for 1956—57 


KEY—Percent of teachers Members of NEA 


A Star Indicates That A State Has Reached or Exceeded Its CAP NEA Membership Goal for 1956-57 
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During 1956-57 the Organized Teaching Profession has reached an _ all-time 
high in membership. During 1957-58 it should forge ahead to new highs Gif 
membership achievement. Will your state raise its standing during 1957-38? 
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A TEACHER APPROVED 


RAISING PLAN 


$300 for Your Group 


a 


Each Christmas Pack contains Large Christmas 
Cards in Full Color, and 5 Envelopes—Each Pack sells 


for only 25¢ 


EXTRA BONUS GIFTS 


Bonus Gifts, as illustrated below, are given to your 


group in addition to your 50% cash 


rofit. Full details 


and illustrations of other Bonus Gifts sent with your 


first order. 


ALL Anour Birps—24 large bird 


ictures in full color suitable for 
raming or wall decorations; plus 
a 160 page Guide to American 
Birds with 125 colored pictures 
and an index of information on 
Bird Migration, Eggs, Nests and 
Food. Complete set is your Free 
Gift for selling 30 Sales Kits of 
Christmas Packs. 


NaTuRE Book or WORLD ATLAS 
—Your choice of Giant Nature 
Encyclopedia or Classics World 
Atlas. Complete ma of all 
countries. Pictures of Animals, 
Birds and Flowers. Your Free 
Gift for selling 45 kits. 


WEATHER and ELEctTrRiciTy KITs 
—the whole fascinating story of 
Weather and Electricity is ex- 
plained in elementary style in 
these two interesting kits that are 
especially designed for school-age 
groups. Full materials for working 
models are included. Your Free 
Gift for selling 30 Sales Kits of 
Christmas Packs. 


Ru. a 
Worip GLOBE and MANUAL— 
Big 12-inch Commander model. 
Glossy surface can. be written on 
and is washable. Plus 96 page 
book of globe uses and games. 
Your Free Bonus Gift for selling 
45 kits. 
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Get $30 to 


In the last year thousands of schools, classrooms and 
other organized groups have used our quick, no-risk way 
to raise the money they need for their activities. 


Here is a money-raising plan designed especially for school-age children to use. 
Lovely Christmas Cards, suitable for every member of the family, are as- 
sembled in Christmas Packs of 5 cards and envelopes. These Christmas 
Packs, at only 25¢ each, are much easier to sell than large, expensive boxes 
of cards, and one-half of all money collected is yours. 


Right in your neighborhood there are probably dozens of people who will be 
happy to buy 5 or 6 Christmas Packs to assist school projects, especially 
when they discover that these pretty cards of 10¢, 15¢, and 20¢ value cost 
them only 5¢ each. They’re so gay and bright, they sell on sight; and there 
are over 50 different cards in each beautiful assortment. Tall Slim cards 
that say ‘‘Merry Christmas” in the modern manner. Frosty Winter scenes. 
Inspiring Religious Cards with Bible Verses. All smartly styled designs, 
brimming over with holiday spirit. 
The best part about this plan is—it’s quick and easy. The boys and girls 
have the Christmas Packs right with them. They can deliver the cards 
and get their money at once. No order taking, no delays. In just one hour 
every boy or girl should be able to sell 12 Christmas Packs to family, 
friends and neighbors and make $1.50 profit for your group. 
No Cash Outlay—you pay nothing in advance. We will send you 
one Sales Kit of 12 Christmas Packs for each student in your selling 
group. No Risk—you may return all unsold Christmas Packs to us. 
Ample Time—60 days to complete your selling campaign if you need it. 
Big Profit—50% of all money collected is yours. Example: on an 
order of 30 Sales Kits, total collections would be $90. You may keep $45. 
Quick Service—all orders are mailed to you within 24 hours. 


A personal prize, in addition to the profit-for Prac group, will be sent 
to every boy or girl who sells one Sales Kit (12 Christmas Packs). Fill out 
the coupon below for the number of students you want supplied with one 
Sales Kit each. Any School, Classroom or Organized Group, regardless of 
size, is eligible. The order coupon below must be signed by an adult... 
a teacher, principal, or group leader, who will sponsor the sales campaign. 


AMERICAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 
(A Division of the American Seed Co., Inc.) 


f-—-CUT HERE AND MAIL THIS ORDER COUPON TODAY-—— 
American Specialty Company, Dept. 23, Lancaster, Pa. 


I have students in my selling group. Please send me one Sales 
Kit of 12 Christmas Packs for each student. We agree to sell the Packs 
at 25¢ each, keep one-half of the money and return the balance to you 
within 60 days; any unsold Packs to be returned for credit. 


My Name is. 
Teacher of Grade Principal__.__- Adult Group Leader 
Name of School or Group. 


Address (for shipment) 


a a REN PNT RL 





FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS 


@ Teachers from the _ public 
schools of Rochester, New York, 
prepared the items for this month’s 
“Here’s an Idea.” Marguerite Shel- 
madine, chief consultant in English 
and social studies, and Lillian T. 
Brooks, director of elementary edu- 
cation, served as coordinators. 


Flannel Board in Storytelling 


For the shy child who loves 
stories but lacks confidence in tell- 
ing them, a flannel board is a great 
help. 

I keep on hand in separate boxes 
pictures that tell familiar stories. 
These pictures have been prepared 
for flannel-board use by _ being 
mounted on stiff cardboard with 
sandpaper glued on the back. 

A child soon learns the left-to- 
right arrangement in the sequence 
of the pictures and tells the story 


while placing the pictures on the 
flannel board. 

—ANNE E. BRADLEY, kindergarten, 
No. 37 School. 


Taking the Measure of Things 


AFTER completing a unit on 
measurements in a_ shop-mathe- 
matics course, I employ the follow- 
ing review technique: 

I place on the table metal pieces 
of various shapes, such as rectangu- 
lar solids, cubes, cylinders, cylinder- 
on-cylinder, and sections of pipe. 
Each piece is numbered and accom- 
panied by instructions which ask 
the student to find surface area, 
volume, and weight. 

—NORMAN J. MORREALE, Jefferson 


High School. 


Note-Taking Skill 

DEVELOPING note-taking skill is 
important for the college-bound 
student, since he will receive much 
of his instruction in college thru 
lectures. 

Many teachers of junior and 
senior English classes use records 
and tape recordings to help the. stu- 
dent concentrate, follow, and note 
important points in a lecture. Jef- 
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ferson Heritage, a tape recording 
by Dudley Malone, is one of several 
good ones for this purpose. 

—MARY C. FOLEY, John Marshall 
High School. 


s 


Paper-Bag Creatures 


My pvupits use old paper bags 
and newspapers as raw material for 
an entertaining art project. 

They stuff the bags with crum- 
pled newspapers and seal them with 
gum paper or staples. Then, they 
fasten bags of various sizes and 
shapes together to form animal or 
human figures. Poster paint, yarn, 
or cloth adds a final imaginative 
touch to these grotesque creatures. 

—ROSS VASBINDER, sixth grade, No. 
20 School. 


Catching Rhythm 

UsinG primary rhythm records 
and rhythm instruments is an en- 
jovable way for children to learn 
to listen attentively to music. On 
the second playing of a record, let 
the children clap their hands ac- 
cording to the rhythm they hear. 
Then let them try to catch it on the 
rhythm instruments. 

— JOYCE’ GOLDMAN, second grade, 
No. 52 School. 


Contest in Tape Recordings 


Some of our seventh- and eighth- 
graders make tape recordings of 
plays or folk songs. These tapes are 
then played to other classes for 
their approval or constructive 
criticism, and they, in turn, try to 
produce even better recordings. 
The best tapes are selected for the 
school’s audio-visual library. 

—CARLOS dezaFRA, Charlotte 
High School. 


Target Practice in Addition 

IN winTeR my children like ad- 
dition drill if they can use a “snow 
man” as target. 

On heavy cardboard we draw our 
snow man wearing a colorful hat. 
“Snowballs” numbered from one to 
nine are pasted all over his body. 
Small white squares, also bearing 
numbers one to nine, are fashioned 
to stick one at a time on the snow 
man’s hat. When a child can cor- 
rectly add the number in the square 
on the snow man’s hat to that on 
a snowball, he scores a hit. 

—MARGOT COTTER MAXON, second 
grade, No. 9 School. 


Q: What percent of elemen 
teachers have bachelor’s degrees? Mas 
ter’s degrees? Doctor’s degrees? Wh 
percent of secondary teachers? Of cx 
lege teachers? 

A: The February 1957 Research B 
letin, entitled Status of the America 
Public-School Teacher, showed t 
65.9% of the elementary-school teac 
ers held the bachelor’s degree and tha 
12.8%, held the master’s degree. ( 
the secondary teachers, 97.0% held th 
bachelor’s degree; 43.7%, the master’g 
and 0.8%, the doctor’s. 

A 1953-54 study of college facultie 
made by the NEA Research Divisi 
showed that 40.5% of the full-time i 
structional staff held the doctor's d 
gree; 89.6%, the master’s; and 10.4% 
less than the master’s. 


Q: What is the NEA’s policy wit 
respect to academic freedom? 

A: The Representative Assembly i 
July 1957 adopted this resolution: 

“Fundamental Freedoms—The 
tional Education Association believe 
that freedom of thought, inquiry, am 
expression are inalienable rights of th 
individual. These rights are guarantee 
by the Constitution of the Unite 
States and must be preserved in ordé 
to maintain and advance the demé 
cratic way of life. 

“The Association condemns 0 
purgings and like devices which ar 
in effect, expressions of lack of c 
fidence in the integrity, loyalty, a 
good judgment of the American pe 
ple. It condemns also the harassme 
or dismissal of teachers for loyalty re 
sons on the basis of information sy 
plied by irresponsible or anonyme 
sources. 


Q: What publication will give 
the most up-to-date information 
teacher tenure? 

A: Trends in Teacher Tenure th 
Legislation and Court Decision [55% 
1957. $1.], prepared by the NEA Rg 
search Division for the NEA Commi 
tee on Tenure and Academic Freedor 


Q. Does the NEA require professia 
al preparation for membership? 

A. No. Those actively engaged 1 
the profession of teaching or other ed 
cational work are eligible for acti 
membership in the Association. 


@ Send your questions to “Q and A, 
NEA Journat, 1201 16th St., N.W 
Washington, D.C. NEA Research D 
vision will prepare answers. 
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TEACHERS: 


Are you 
meeting 
the student 
need for 
military 
guidance? 


TO DAY, more than ever, the 
thought of military service is paramount in 
the minds of your students. Faced with a 
bewildering array of facts and conflicting 
alternatives, these young men often need 
expert help in reaching a service decision 
that is compatible with their own future 
plans. For this reason, leading American 
educators regard an informed program of 
military guidance as indispensable to the 
modern counseling job. 


In supporting such a program at your 
high school, you will be benefiting both 
your students and your country. To help 
you with this added obligation the United 
States Army offers the following aids: 


- FILL OUT COUPON 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Attn: AGSN-P 


Assistance in the formulation of a Military Orientation Program. 
If your high school does not yet have a military guidance program, 
contact the Army Representatives at the Army Recruiting Station 
in your area. They will be happy to show you how such programs 
have operated at other schools. 


Film for showing to Students or School Community Groups. 
“Prepare Through Education” (16-minute film which portrays prob- 
lems of high school youths about to enter service and advice given 
them by their counselors) may be obtained free of charge by con- 
tacting your nearest Army Recruiting Station or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


A complete library of Guidance Materials. The Army offers a wide 
range of informational literature to aid in your military counseling. 
These include reference works for teachers and booklets for parents, 
as well as materials for the students themselves. To obtain this 
literature telephone your local Army Recruiting Station or fill out 
the coupon below. 


P lease send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I 
also can obtain additional booklets for my students by writing to 
the above address or contacting my local Army Recruiting Station. 


& 


Military Guidance in Secondary 
Teacher military orienta- 
tion reference booklet) 


Helping Youth Face the Facts of 
Military Life— (Teacher pamphlet 
on the need for military orientation) 


NAME__. 


& 
[I 


Army Occupations and You— 
(Teacher reference booklet on Army 
occupations) 


This . . . Is How It Is — (Student 
booklet describing Army life) 


ADDRESS 


LJ 


Reserved For You—(Student book- 
let describing Army job training 
opportunities) 


Pathway to Maturity—(Parent book- 
let describing the psychological ben- 
efits of Army service) 


CITY. TATE________ HIGH SCHOO 


Oo 
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Tue following materials are useful for 
the observance of United Nations Week, 
Oct. 20-26, and UN Day, Oct. 24. 

Order publications of the NEA and its 
departments from 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Cash must accompany 
orders for $1 or less. Unless otherwise in- 
dicated, obtain government publications 
from the Supt. of Documents (Supt. Doc.), 
Washington 25, D.C. Make out money or- 
ders or checks to the Supt. of Documents; 
do not send stamps. Order other items 
from addresses given. 


From the American Association 
for the United Nations, 
345 E. 46th St., New 
York 17. 

UN Action Is Action for Peace—Let’s 
Look at the Record. Leaflet outlines UN 
accomplishments, U.S. in UN, scale of 
U.S. contributions to UN. 1957. Single 
copy free; addl. copies 2¢ each. 

Citizens of the World. UN poster ex- 
hibit kit of 15 photographic posters with 
banner for large display. $1.25 per set. 

Resource Handbook. Collected bibliog- 
raphies of books, games, program, and 
teaching aids for the UN and world under- 
standing. 15¢. 

Structure of the United Nations. Poster 
14” x 20%. 5¢. 


From International Documents 
Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New 

York 27. 


I Saw Technical Assistance Change 
Lives. Teachers edition. Firsthand ac- 
counts of UN technical assistance in 
action, with background information, 
discussion questions, and _ bibliography. 
1957. 76p. 50¢. 

Our Unknown Planet. Outlines pur- 
poses and activities of the International 
Geophysical Year. 1957. l6p. 15¢. 

Water and the World Today. Teachers 
edition. Description of international co- 
operation in use and control of water. 
Includes discussion topics and_ bibliog- 
raphy. 1957. 40p. 15¢. 


From U.S. Committee for the 
UN, 816 21st St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

1957 Leaders Guide for Individual and 
Community Action. How to plan and or- 
ganize UN Day (Oct. 24) programs. 30p. 

single copy free; addl. copies 5¢ each. 

Film Bulletin—1956. Description of films 
and filmstrips on UN and where obtain- 
able. Single copy free; addl. copies 2¢ each. 

UN Day School Leaflet. New leaflet for 
teachers, including world map and sug- 
gestions for classroom activities. 4p. Single 
copy free; addl. copies 5¢ each. 

You ...and the United Nations. Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., U.S. representative to 
the UN, answers questions on the UN. 
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1957 edition. $2p“1-10 copies free; order 
addl. copies at 15¢ each from Supt. Doc. 

Everyman’s United Nations. Reference 
guide to the work of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. Designed to 
meet the needs of schools and colleges. 
1956. 450p. $1.50. 

Three Promises to You by Munro 
Leaf. An illustrated book which explains 
to children 6 to 10 what the UN is and 
why. 1957. 48p. $1. 

Recipes from the United Nations. Con- 
tains more than 170 kitchen-tested recipes 
from 76 UN countries and full color re- 
production of flags of UN countries. 1956. 
96p. $1.50; 10 or more, $1. 

Flag Stamps of the World. 60 color 
stamps of national flags; many pages of 
information as well as pictures and a big 
world map to color. 48p. 50¢. 

The United Nations and How It Works. 
Kit of materials for assembling three- 
dimensional model of the UN headquar- 
ters buildings. Includes a world map, 30” 
x 30”, 12 panels showing pictorially the 
work of the UN, and a teachers guide. $1. 

UN Day Poster. Official UN poster show- 
ing all the flags of the UN member nations 
in full color. 10” x 15”. Free. 


From Other Sources 

Education for Better Living. Role of 
school in community improvement. Year- 
book on education around the world. U.S. 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
1957. 339p. $1.50. Order from Supt. Doc. 

Hi Neighbor! A program kit on Guate- 
mala, Iraq, Nigeria, the Philippines, and 
Yugoslavia. Includes teaching manual, 
posters and maps, UNICEF brochures, 
and quizzes. 1957. $1. U.S. Committee for 
UNICEF, United Nations, New York 17. 

International Understanding thru the 
Secondary-School Curriculum. Bulletin 
No. 224. Gives specific activities which can 
be undertaken by all educators in second- 
ary schools in furthering international un- 
derstanding. Dec. 1956. 247p. $1.50. Natl. 
Assn. of Secondary-School Principals, 
NEA. 

Mutual Understanding in the Nuclear 
Age. The international educational ex- 
change program, 1956, published by the 
U.S. Dept. of State. 1957. 42p. 20¢. Supt. 
Doc. 

The New United Nations by Ernest A. 
Gross. Discusses significant recent changes 
in the UN. Headline Series #125. 1957. 
64p. 35¢. Foreign Policy Assn., 345 E. 46th 
St., New York 17. 

Teaching About the United Nations in 
United States Educational Institutions 
(Bulletin 1956 No. 8) by Fredrika M. 
Tandler. Describes how schools and col- 
leges are teaching about the UN in the 
classroom and thru extracurricular activi- 
ties. 40p. 25¢. HEW. Order from Supt. 
Doc. 

Two Sides of One World. Report on an 
international discussion of human values 
in social change in South and Southeast 
Asia and in the United States. U.S. Natl. 
Commission for UNESCO. 1957. 79p. 50¢. 
Order from Supt. Doc. 

The United Nations and Dependent 
Peoples by Emil J. Sady. 1956. 205p. 
$1.50. The Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


A Resources File 


As an elementary-school admini 
trator, too many times I had hea 
teachers ask, “Who can lend m@ 
Blank magazine?” or “Where can § 
find some supplementary materi 
for my unit on farming?” 

East Jackson Elementary Schog 
in Jackson, Michigan, where I wag 
previously principal, was supplied 
with several professional magazine 
to aid the teachers in their jobs 
Teachers also received current ne 
reports and children’s and trave 
magazines. But because we had 
satisfactory categorizing and filing 
system, hundreds of pages of i 
structional materials were bei 
wasted each year. 

We felt something should b 
done to put our common resource 
to better use. In staff meeting o 
afternoon, we developed a plan fog 
creating a central file for article 
which could be used by all the 
teachers. i 

Briefly, our plan was this: Alf 
articles felt to be of value werg 
clipped, trimmed, and labeled b : 
fore being filed. We divided our 
categories into general headings, 
such as arithmetic, art and music, 
geography, health, language, and 
science. Nonacademic topics, such 
as transportation and _ holidays, 
were also included. 

As the amount of material grew, 
we broke down some of the head- 
ings. By an easy, gradual process, a 
topic like “Geography” evolved in- 
to “Geography—U.S.”; then “Geo 
graphy—U.S.—Michigan.” 

A committee of teachers main- 
tained the file. Because of crowded 
conditions, the materials were kept 
in the school office, altho the li 
brary would have been preferable. 

All faculty members supported 
the idea, because it relieved them 
of having to save such material in 
a personal file, and because, by 
pooling resources, each teacher 
had more materials readily avail: 
able. Most important, the central 
file saved research time. 

This plan proved so successful 
at East Jackson that this fall I am 
hoping to introduce the same sys 
tem in my present school. 

—N. A. BAZIL, principal of the Cus 
ter Elementary School, Monroe, 
Michigan. 
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WORLD BOOK 
encyclopedia 
helps you 
present the facts 
behind the news! 


New, reduced prices for 
schools and libraries 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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“Read all about it!”. . . im World Book Encyclopedia. 
While the scientific world is astir over the prospects 
of hurling a satellite into space, World Book tells 
all about the planning and preparation behind this 
dramatic milestone in man’s ventures into the mys- 
teries of the universe. 


World Book is as modern as the moment; it 
combines excitement with authenticity in present- 
ing facts of the past, the present, and the future. 


Because it is interesting to read as well as in- 
formative and up to date, educators and librarians 
the nation over suggest World Book Encyclopedia 


as the source for background material as well as 
advanced study. 


SPACE | 


FREE! Booklet, “Space Travel and s at 
Guided Missile.” See how World Book S Eee 
makes even the most difficult subjects a 
easy to understand. y 

=~ 


Miés 


| 
Pet A 
J | > 


eee eee see ese oeeeseeeeee > 


() 


World Book, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois “Ss 


As a sample of the way all major subjects 

are treated in World Book, please send me your booklet contain- 

ing reprints of the Space Travel and Guided Missile articles. 
1100 

D552. ac uchcnsnisscnteiduondcoussemancintaginnnbabndesenaibssaksapiibiaiiembniieintaniaaaliilt 


Address 


SERENA ER ey == earn = SPEER See RE 
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THE SHELDON BASIC READING SERIES 


Learning to read is an exciting experience 
for children with The Sheldon Basic Read- 
ing Series. The interest-catching stories filled 
with surprise and suspense are a delight to 
pupils in Grades 1-6. Hand in hand with 
tales of adventure and make-believe there is 
a systematic development of reading ability. 


ALLYN AND 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


Tue following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., 


N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Prices 
quoted, unless otherwise specified, are 
for single copies and subject to dis- 
count on quantity lots of the same item 
and issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more, 
20%. See coupon below. 


Adult Education 


The Public School Adult Educator. 
A quarterly featuring how-to-do-it in- 


(name of department unless item 
is to be ordered from NEA) 


National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Enclosed is $ 


ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N. J. 
DALLAS 


=~ 


formation for teachers and administra- 
tors. September 1957. 16p. 50¢ per 
issue; free to members of Natl. Assn. 
of Public School Adult Educators. 
Order from NAPSAE. 


Business Education 


100 Years in Business Education 
edited by Theodore Woodward. Issued 
on the occasion of NEA’s centennial 
year. 1957. 6414p. $2. No discount. 
United Business Education Assn. 


Classroom Teachers 


Official Report, 1956-57 (Dept. of 
Classroom Teachers). Reports of off- 
cers and committees for 1956-57 and 
platform and resolutions. 1957. 80p. 
Single copies free. DCT. 

The Platform and Resolutions, 1956- 
57 (DCT). 1957. 16p. Single copies 
free. DCT. 


Curriculum 


Contemporary Society—Background 
for the Instructional Program. Reprint 
of theme articles from National Ele- 
mentary Principal for 1956-57, Helps 
educators understand the problem of 


relating the school program to today’s . 


society. 1957. 96p. $1.25. Dept. of Ele- 

mentary School Principals. 
Elementary School Science: Re- 

search, Theory and Practice by Maxine 


The unique Sheldon Diagnostic Tests help 
the teacher determine the child’s readiness 
for each instructional level in the Series. An 
initial readiness program prepares children 
to begin to read, and a sustained readiness 
program prepares them for each new read- 
ing experience. 


BACON, In 


Cc. 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Dunfee and Julian Greenlee. Brings 
together in concise form research find- 
ings, authoritative opinion, and results 
of successful practice in science educa- 
tion in the elementary school. 1957, 
77p. $1. Assn. for Supervision and Cur. 
riculum Development. 


Higher Education 


Current Issues in Higher Education, 
1957 edited by G. Kerry Smith. Pro- 
ceedings of 12th natl. conference on 
higher education. 325p. $4; free to 
members of Assn. for Higher Educa- 
tion. AHE. 

The Residence Hall for Students. 
Handbook of information concerning 
organization, administration, and edu 
cational program of student residence 
halls. 1957. 45p. $1.25. Natl. Assn. of 
Women Deans and Counselors. 


Legislation 

Federal Funds for Education: Fact 
vs. Fallacy (revised). Questions and 
answers on objections commonly raised 
to federal aid for education. 1957. 6p. 
Single copies or limited quantities free. 
Legislative Commission. 

It’s Older Than the Constitution 
(revised). Brief history of federal 
grants for education, 1785-1956. In 
cludes table of education appropri 
tions for 1957-58. 1957, 3-fold leaf 
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let. Single copies or limited quantities 
free. Legislative Commission. 

NEA Federal Legislative Policy .. . 
as defined in the Platform and 1957 
Resolutions. Includes summary of fed- 
eral legislative activities during 1956- 
57. 1957. 12p. Limited quantities free. 
Legislative Commission. 


Mathematics 


Insights into Modern Mathematics 
edited by F. L. Wren. Background and 
reference material for both the content 
and spirit of modern mathematics. 23rd 
yearbook. 1957. 448p. $5.75; to mem- 
bers of Natl. Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, $4.75. NCTM. 

Paper Folding for the Mathematics 
Class by Donovan ' A. Johnson. Shows 
how basic constructions in geometry 
can be accomplished and concepts, 
ideas, and relationships illustrated by 
folding paper. 1957. 36p. 75¢. NCTM. 


Music 


Guiding Principles for School Music 
Group Activities. Reprint from Music 
Educators Journal, April-May 1957. 7p. 
25¢. Music Educators Natl. Conference. 

How Can Music Promote Interna- 
tional Understanding? Vanett Lawler. 
1957 reprint of article in Dec. 1956 


ALWAYS AVAILABLE.... 
YOUR NEA Journal... 


When you use the new 
NEA JOURNAL Binder 


ORDER YOURS TODAY WHILE 
THE SUPPLY LASTS! 


ecg ®@ Especially designed for the NEA 


Journal 


NEA JOURNAL 


® Durable, green leatherette with 
gold lettering, as shown 


®@ Simple, foolproof, metal locking 


device 


| @ Single copies easily slipped out 
without unfastening blades 


po * 8 x. 
<td 


ONLY 
$3.00 EACH 
(two for $5.00) 
All Prices Postpaid 


@ Opens flat 


Payment Must Accompany Order 
NEA Journal Binders at $3.00 (2 for $5.00) to: 


Please send .. 


ADDRESS 
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@ Permanent record 


®@ Holds one year’s issues 


Address: NEA Binder Sales 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Bulletin of Natl. Assn. of Secondary- 
School Principals. 8p. 50¢. MENC. 


Physical Education 

Aquatics Guide, July 1957-July 1959; 
Basketball Guide, September 1957- 
1958; Volleyball Guide, July 1957- 
July 1959; Winter Sports and Outing 
Activities Guide, July 1957-July 1959. 
Each guide contains official rules for 
girls and women, articles on tech- 
niques, teaching, organization, bibli- 
ographies, and certain special features. 
Each 75¢. Div. for Girls’ and Women’s 
Sports, American Assn. for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Audio-Visual Materials for Physical 
Education. Brief coverage of various 
types of audio-visual materials and 
equipment applicable to physical edu- 
cation and some of the methods by 
which they can most advantageously be 
used. 1957. 74p. $1.50. AAHPER in co- 
operation with the Dept. of Audio-Vis- 
ual Instruction. Order from AAHPER. 

Outdoor Education for American 
Youth. Designed to help school admin- 
istrators, boards of education, and 
other professional and lay leaders in- 
terested in the development of outdoor 
education. 1957. 160p. $2.50. AAHPER 
with NASSP. Order from AAHPER. 


on at the new 


which spans 


School Administration 


Studies in School Administration by 
Hollis A. Moore, Jr. Gives brief history 
of the Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration, summarizing 
major accomplishments in the im- 
provement of school administration 
and annotating important publications 
issued by regional CPEA centers. 1957. 
202p. $2.50 paper; $3 cloth. American 
Assn. of School Administrators. 


Science 
Summer Employment of High 
School Science Teachers. Presents sum- 
mary of practices of 92 companies. 
1957. 30p. Single copies free. Future 
Scientists of America Foundation. Or- 
der from Natl. Science Teachers Assn. 


Teachers’ Salaries 
Salaries Paid Teachers, Principals, 


‘and Certain Other School Employees, 


1956-57: 130 Urban School Districts 
over 100,000 in Population. Special 
Salary Tabulation I-A. Tabulations by 
school districts. 1957. 53p. $5. Research 
Div. Order from NEA. 

Salaries Paid School Administrative 
and Supervisory Officers, 1956-57: 130 

(Continued on page 487) 


- EDUCATIONAL FILMS - 


* Research In Steel 


A 16 mm sound, color film illustrating the role of United 
States Steel’s Research Center at Monroeville, Pennsylvania, 
in the endless search for scientific aeeeades sam its applica- 
tion to the development of better steels.for 

26-minute film, narrated 
of research in the development of new steel products and 
illustrates the general character of steel research as carried 


ter living. This 


by John Daly, emphasizes the role 


onroeville Center. The film was especially 
prepared for educational groups. 


Cantilever Bridge ; 


This new motion picture is the sto: 
the nation’s heaviest cantilever-type bridge, the Tappan Zee, 
the Hudson River and links th 
sections of the great New York Thruway. Bridgemen are 
shown working high over the Hudson, hoisting, positioning 
and riveting steel members in place . 
work reflects the precision and accuracy of e 
designers. Utilizing animation, this 16 mm sou 
color film illustrates in an easily understood manner the 
principle of cantilever bridge construction. 


of the construction of 
e east and west 
. . bridgemen whose 


ineers 
, 25-minute 


16mm Teaching Aids Available Free 


United States Steel Corp., Motion Picture and Visual Aids Section 


525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Please send me film [] “Research In Steel” for showing 


(“Cantilever Bridge” for showing 


(CJ New 19th Edition Catalogue of USS Films 





“I take the wheel 


and take the family to church” 


“CLEAN WINDSHIELDS mean safer 
trips. I make sure ours is wiped clean 
before we start out on any ride.” 


“KEEPING A SAFE DISTANCE prevents 
accidents. I don’t have to jam on the 
brakes if the car in front stops short.” 


“MOM AND DAD TAKE THE TWINS, I take the wheel on Sunday morning. Dad says 
smooth, safe driving is the mark of an expert driver. I drive that way—that’s why Mom 


and Dad let me drive when we go out.” 


“NO SWINGING WIDE when we make 
a turn. We take it easy, stay on our 
own side of the street, too.” 


“INTO CHURCH they go while I go park 
the car. Dad trusts me with the car 
because he’s seen I’m a careful driver.” 


“SPEED LIMITS ARE SAFETY LIMITS 
—and we obey the laws for our own 
safety and other people’s too.” 


GENERAL MOTORS 


YOUNG DRIVERS CAN BE SAFE DRIVERS 


TEACHERS: Reprints are available upon request for bulletin boards, classroom 
use, etc. Write General Motors, Public Relations Staff, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Urban School Districts over 100,07. in 
Population. Special Salary Tabi .ation 
]-B. Tabulations by school districts, 
1957. 45p. $5. Research Div. Order 
from NEA. 

Salaries Paid School Administrative 
and Supervisory Officers, 1956-57: 352 
Urban School Districts 30,000 to 
100,000 in Population. Special Salary 
Tabulation II-B. Tabulations by school 
districts. 1957, 29p. $5. Research Div. 
Order from NEA. 

Superior-Service Maximums in 
Teachers’ Salary Schedules, 1956-57. 
Special Memo, Discusses provisions in 
salary schedules and gives available in- 
formation by school districts. 1957. 
23p. 25¢. Research Div. Order from 
NEA. 

The Teachers’ Salary Committee and 
Its Work. Handbook of tested ideas for 
organizing and operating local salary 
committees, based on techniques which 
have been found effective. 1957. 96p. 
$l. Dept. of Classroom Teachers in 
cooperation with the Research Div. 
Order from NEA. 

Teachers’ Salary Schedules in 138 
Urban School Districts over 100,000 in 
Population, 1956-57. Educational Re- 
search Service Circular No. 2, 1957. 
Gives detailed salary schedules for 
individual school districts, together 
with summary data on minimum and 
maximum salaries, increment patterns, 
and differentials for master’s degree. 
33p. $1.50. Order from NEA. 

Teachers’ Salary Schedules in 336 
Urban School Districts 30,000 to 100,- 
000 in Population, 1956-57. ERS Cir- 
cular No. 4, 1957. For smaller school 
districts, presents information similar 
to that given in ERS Circular No. 2, 
1957. 67p. $2.50. Order from NEA. 


Teacher : Education 


A Manual on Certification Require- 
ments for School Personnel in the 
United States prepared by W. Earl 
Armstrong and T.« M. Stinnett. 1957 
edition. 234p. $2. Natl. Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 


World Affairs 


An American on a World Educa- 
tional Odyssey by Robert H. Reid. 
A 48-page report on education in 20 
countries. Published in the Bulletin 
(No. 231) of the Natl. Assn. of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. Oct. 1957. 
176p. $1.50. 50% discount to NASSP 
members. Order from NASSP. 

SIFT. Stands for selected informa- 
tion for teachers. Monthly newsletter 
(Sept.-May) on world affairs, designed 
to serve as a practical guide for de- 
velopment of international-relations 
programs in schools. Single copies free. 
Committee on Internatl. Relations. 
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New State Superintendent 


Lynn M. BaRTLETT 

has left his post 

as director of pu- 

pil personnel, 

Grosse Pointe, 

Michigan, to as- 

sume his new du- 

ties as state su- 

perintendent of 

public instruction 

for Michigan. His 

successor in the 

Grosse Pointe position is Paul E. 
Mawhinney, former administrative as- 
sistant in the local system. 


Professional Leaders 


A. L. GALLop 
has been appoint- 
ed executive sec- 
retary of the 
Minnesota Educa- 
tion Association, 
after having 
served MEA for a 
year as acting ex- 
ecutive director 
and for six years 
as research direc- 

tor. He was formerly with the research 
division of the Minnesota State De- 
partment of Education. 


CuHeEsTER H. 
BOWEN, | superin- 
tendent of Camp- 
bell County High 
School since 1949 
and an employee 
of the _ Gillette 
school system 
since 1941, has 
been named ex- 
ecutive secretary 
of the Wyoming 
Education . Association. He succeeds 
Karl F. Winchell, who has been named 
part-time regional field representative 
for the NEA. 


Witu1AM E. Luioyp, director of spe- 
cial services for the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators since 
1953, is on leave of absence for doc- 
toral study in educational administra- 
tion at the University of Denver. While 
there, he will also serve as instructor 
and research associate in the School of 
Education and the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research respectively. 

(Continued on page 488) 





ECONOMY TOURS OF EUROPE 


Complete itineraries now available for 1958 
circle tours: 
GRAND—June 7 to August 29 and July 8 to 


September 25: 

round-trip steamship passage $1,195 
HIGHLIGHTS—June 2 to July 25 and June 28 
to August 21. 
12 countries; round-trip steamship passage $ 975 
GRAND AIR CIRCLE—June 17 to August 19 and 
July 1 to September 2: 
18 countries; round-trip air passage ....$1, 
STANDARD AIR CIRCLE—June 16 to July ‘2 —_ 
June 23 to August 4: 
14 countries: round-trip air passage ....$1,095 
Britain, Scandinavia and Italy on all itineraries. 


Prices include all daily expenses from American 


and back. Luxury motorcoaches, excellent hotels 


meals, extensive sightseeing and entertainment. 
pertly conducted throughout. 


MIDWEST TOURS 
Reidar Dittmann, P. O. Box 199, Northfield, Minn. 


7 WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE 
AWARD DIRECTORY 


First compilation of Graduate Awards ever 
pared for teac and librarians to subsidize the 
continuation of their education in over 320 Uni- 
versities, 45 States. and 31 Foreign Countries. 
ao $200-$10,000.) Choose the location and 
you prefer. Informs you of the amount, con- 
ditions how, and to whem you apply. 
PRE-PUBLICATION Before .. $1.50 
PRICE Nov. 15, °57 
REGULAR After ... .$2.00 
ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
Actual U.S. and World-Wide opportunities at al! 
levels and subjects (Teaching, Library, College and 
Administrative positions—Summer Jobs—Graduate 
Awards—Student Aid). CRUSADE, a monthly 
Journal gives complete job-data plus salaries. NO 
FEES—APPLY DIRECT. Members’ qualifications, 
school and library vacancies listed FREE. Highly 
recommended by 1000's of educators since "52 


2 issues $2.00 12 issues (yrly.) $5.00 


CRUSADE, Dept. N257 
Box 99, Greenpt. Sta., B’klyn 22, N.Y. 


LARGE SELECTION 
of foreign language recordings 
for classroom use. 


FREE CATALOG 
Language Training Aids 
12101 Valleywood Dr., Silver Spring, Md. 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


A Complete Line. Guaran- 
teed, and built with ex- 
perience. Bid opportunities 
welcomed. For complete 
descriptive literoture, write 
THE J. E. BURKE CO. £77 Bi AS. 
Fond du Lac agra fy t i \ ~ 
New Brunswick, N ) 


Best Book 
Contest .%:, 
$1600 Cash Awards. au types of manuscripts invited. 


For contest rules and details of famous publishing plan, 
write for Brochure NE, or send manuscript. 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 


If you are the talented author 

FREE! of an unpublished manuscript, 

wm let us help gain the recognition 

Inside you deserve. We will publish 

your BOOK—we will edit, design, 

iielay print, promote, advertise and 
on sell it! Good royalties. 

. Write for FREE copy of 
Publishing How To Publish Your Book 
Your Book COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. NE-10 

200 Verick St., MW. Y. 14 


COME TEACH IN ALASKA 


for information write to 
Commissioner of Education 
Box 1841 





Year ‘round departures. 
11 superb escorted tours. 


25th 


| 


ROUND the WORLD trom $1398 


EUROPE 38 Days $660 
MEXICO —'18 Days $249 
SO. AMER. 30 Days$1099 
ORIENT 45 Days $998 
HAWAII 14 Days $398 
HOLY LAND 24 Days $1398 
AFRICA 35 Days $1998 


STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost 
Adventure and Study Trips to 
“Everywhere.” 60 Day Euro- 


More than 
300 off-the 
-beaten 
track 

trips for 
the budget 
minded ! 


Bean trips incl. steamer fr.$575. 4.4+ 
“For the Young of All Ages” 


BE A 545 Sth Ave., new York 17 


Dept. N-10 


MORE 
TO vou 


A Teen Guide 
for Selt- 
Understanding 
by John and 
Dorathea 
Crawford 
Written just 

for teen-agers, 


MU2-6544 


More Power To You is packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control. The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 


and self-quizzes. 


$2.50 at all bookstores. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 


Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 487) 
FLoybe E. Brooker, former executive 
secretary of the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction (DAVI) and direc- 
tor of the Division of Audio-Visual 
Instructional Services, left in July to 
become executive secretary of the 


Michigan Association of Osteopathic 
Physicians and Surgeons, Incorporated. 


AnnA L. Hyer has been appointed 
acting executive secretary of DAVI 
and acting director of the Division of 
Audio-Visual Instructional Services. 
Previously, Dr. Hyer was director of 
studies for the DAVI and assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary of the division. 


On June 5, H. C. Roberson, an as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in 
Lima, Ohio, died after an illness of 
several months. Mr. Roberson served 
two years on the NEA Executive Com- 
mittee and was NEA state director for 
Ohio from 1944 until his death. 


Executive Secretary Required 


Tue National Art Education Asso- 
ciation’s executive council has voted 
unanimously to establish the position 
of an executive secretary for this NEA 
department. 

Further signs of NAEA expansion 
include plans for setting up national 
headquarters in Washington, D.C., at 
the NEA building, as soon as possible. 

Responsibilities of the new position 
of executive secretary include member- 
ship promotion, development of profes- 
sional contacts, and management of 
the headquarters office. Further infor- 


mation and application blanks for th 
position may be obtained from Rej 
Hastie, Department of Art Educatic 
University of Minnesota, Minneapoli 
14. 


NEA Remembered 


Two loyal friends of the Natio 
Education Association offered tangiblg 
support to the cause of American ed 
cation as represented by the Associ 
tion during a century of effort by m 
ing the NEA a beneficiary in their wi 

Under the terms of the wills of the 
late Bess V. Morrill, of Detroit, an 
the late Annie S. Kidder, of Galesburg 
Ill., substantial bequests were mag 
to NEA in the form of cash and capit 


stock shares which have just bee 


transferred. 

Miss Morrill, who was a Life Men 
ber of the NEA, served as a delegatt 
to NEA conventions from the Detroj 
Teachers Association in 1940, ’41, "42 
44, °45, '46, and °47, and as a delegai 
from the MEA Department of Cl. 
room Teachers in 1948 and 1950. 

Miss Kidder, who died at the ag 
of 90, is said to have been a teacher 
altho a search of NEA records has & 
far revealed no information in t 
regard. But she did leave a touching 
expression of confidence in the ca 
to which NEA is dedicated when, afte 
directing that all of her “just debt 
funeral expenses and costs of admin 
istration be paid,” she wrote in 
will: 

“I have no next of kin other tl 
nieces and nephews, and in view of m 
long and pleasant relationship with N 


CAN YOU PLACE THIS SCHOOL ON YOUR WORLD MAP? 


This is the first of a series of photographs of schools-around- 
the-world which are to be reproduced in coming issues of the 
Journal to help acquaint our readers with the global march of 
education. The answer to the above question is printed upside-down. 
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tional Educational Association, whose 
headquarters are Washington, D.C., 
I hereby give, devise and bequeath to 
said NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION all the rest, residue 
and remainder of my property, of what- 
soever kind and wheresoever situated, 
to be its absolutely.” 


Kentucky Headquarters 


NinE months after construction was 
begun on its spacious new home, the 
Kentucky Education Association was 


doing business at the new address, 2303 
S. 3rd St., Louisville. The building was 
dedicated August 17, 1957. 


Change of Address 


Tue Nevada State Education Asso- 
ciation reports that the recent “Fire! 
Fire!’ and the need to “Pour on water! 
Pour on water!” at its headquarters 
didn’t change its telephone number 
(Fairview 3-6602) but “sure did change 
our address” to 129 North Center 
Street, Reno. 


ERS Subscription Increased 


Tue Educatonal Research Service, op- 
erated by the NEA Research Division 
and the AASA, which supplies its sub- 
scribers with reports on current prob- 
lem§ and gives particular attention to 
individual requests for information, 
has priced subscriptions at $50 per year, 
as of September 1, 1957, in accordance 


(Continued from page 468) 
conditions showing improvement. 
Mr. Connell does not confine his ob- 
servations to West Germany but dis- 
cusses East Germany as well. Here 
again, he gives illuminating, well sub- 
Stantiated facts. Soviet domination by 
means of the military is stressed. 


Tue impact of Russia upon China is 
of present concern to both the East and 
the West. Henry Wei in China And 
Soviet Russia (D. Van Nostrand Co.) 
helps the reader to understand the 
complicated past and present interna- 
tional relations. This includes the 
change from previously friendly rela- 
tions with the United States to those 
presently hostile. 

The treatment is historical, begin- 
ning with the Chinese and Russian 
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with the July announcement of Finis E. 
Engleman, executive secretary, AASA. 
Advance in price applies to all sub- 


scriptions renewed or entered to be-. 


come effective after August 31, 1957. 


-NEA President at Fair 


NEA PreEsIDENT LYMAN GINGER on 
August 30 visited the New York State 
Fair in Syracuse to extend greetings 
from the NEA at the teachers lun- 
cheon. At the request of Governor 
Averell Harriman, the dedicatory 
theme for the opening day of the fair 
was “Honor Our Teachers, Our Youth, 
and Our Schools.” 


Children’s Book Week 


“ExpLoreE with Books” is the theme 
for the 39th National Children’s Book 
Week to be observed November 17-23. 
For information, write to Children’s 
Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St., New 
York 19, N.Y. 


NHS Scholarships Available 


NATIONAL Honor Society scholar- 
ships for 1958 totaling $24,000 will be 
awarded to the winners of an examina- 
tion to be given by the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals 
(an NEA department) on March 18, 
1958. Senior-class members of the Na- 
tional Honor Society can qualify for 
this examination by taking the Merit 
Scholarship Tests to be given October 
22, 1957. The names of those pupils 
who wish to participate in the exami- 
nation are forwarded by their teachers 
to the Merit Scholarships Board. 

Scholarships to be awarded winners 
in the final examination include one 
of $1,500, one of $2,000, and 41 of $500 
each, of which at least 12 are given to 
students who plan to attend college 
and become teachers upon graduation. 
This is the thirteenth year of the 
NASSP scholarship program. 


revolutions and ending with chapters 
on the new Sino-Soviet treaty, agree- 
ments, friendship, and cooperation. 


Ir 1s difficult to understand what 
is happening in Southeast Asia. In 
A History of South-East Asia (Mac- 
millan), D. G. E. Hall, professor of 
the history of Southeast Asia, Univer- 
sity of London, clarifies these com- 
plexities for the reader. The book 
discusses Burma, Thailand, Indochina, 
Malaya, and numerous islands. 

The author pays tribute to the in- 
fluence of other nations upon the cul- 
tures of Southeast Asia without mini- 
mizing the indigenous cultures of the 
various countries. The text is divided 
into periods of time: before European 
expansion; the beginning of European 

(Continued on page 493) 


Flying Broadens 
The World’s Horizons 


It’s the fastest way in the world 
to learn geography and languages 
. . . to see art and architecture, old 
and new .. . to understand other 
cultures and other peoples. Pan 
American’s educational services have 
been planned to help teachers and 
students alike to travel and study 
abroad. 

If your answers to any of the fol- 
lowing questions are “‘Yes,”’ then per- 
haps you’ll find our materials useful. 


PAA EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES 
e Are you education- 
travel minded? 
e Do you need aviation 
education materials? 


e Are your students 
model airplane fans? 


If so, complete and 
mail the coupon below. 


le ae “a 


George Gardner 
Supt., Educational Services 


Pan American World Airwa 
P. O. Box 1908, New York 17, N. Y. 
Adventures in Education, a guide to 

educational travel abroad . ..... 0 
Aviation Education materials folder 


wae * 
PAA-Load (model aircraft) rules book . 1 


rTrrrrrrrrererrrreefettetele. 


PAN AME R(ICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 













HOOT 
MON! 


these are bonnie buys! 











| 
NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS TO HELP YOU... 


a a es 


—In Your Teaching —In Your Association Work | 
@ Discipline for Today’s Children and Youth. ASCD. @ The Teachers Salary Committee and Its Work. | ; 
64p. $1.00 DCT. A handbook for local salary committees. | } 
@ Social Studies for the Junior High School. NCSS. 96p. $1.00 
102p. $2.00 I Oe ae ba alates sae c 
What Research Says to the Teacher. DCT: Pe ar igen Se specail iil 
6-57. Resez Mess 2 
@ Reading in the High School. 33p. 25¢ ee ee ee me 
@ Science in the Elementary Schools. 32p. 25¢ ® Explosion of a Myth. 78-frame color filmstrip and p 
@ Class Organization for Instruction. 32p. 25¢ script portraying the status of the American pub | | 
Use the coupon below to purchase publications. Take advantage of lic school teacher. $6.00 ( 
quantity discounts by pooling orders with other teachers in your ° 
school. You are invited to request with your order, a free copy of the t 
1957 NEA Publications List, describing over 1000 publications. ° e 
a “ne Wits Covering over tae pemmenwer ~——- —In Your Community Relations} ‘ 





® Public Relations Gold Mine. NSPRA. Brightest 








: P 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION - FR. sens a8 19Gs- Bhp. sa 
1201—16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Discounts on quantity orders: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more copies, sii , ;, CL p 
Peo Bog Bata Set alba pallor In Forming School Policies 
a cash or check are sent prepaid. Shipping charges ® The Flexible School. DESP. Technics of planning} y 
vhs 2 implementing, and evaluating changes in th] G 

Titles dans Cost Pro Cost elementary school program. 72p. $1.25 
Discipline nl a: I Sr ee cachet ® Higher Education in a Decade of Decision. EPC 
Social Studies Explosion Bag 152p. $1.50 
Reading . Public Relations weer ‘ 
Scenes Flexible School —. ~-—And these FREE materials 
Class Org ieee tie ge Bd __ CF Write to each unit listed for single free copies. fi 
Salary Comm. Pub. List inet Free @Code of Ethics of the NEA. Ethics Committee. 5 
[) ! enclose ........-. in full payment. [(] Please bill me. ®Why Do 704,000 Teachers Belong to the NEA? Membershif = 
PNT ais a dekh cea peaks 5 eee in gigs vi «acsn ee ap, 42 ee pe re Division. 3 
Address Sacre asa has ee see Er Ab ae tes -s se passant BeREes @lt’s Older than the Conititution. Traces growth of federal sup _ 


SONYA. yp PON es Cia ss cewe ade sedi Zone ...... SNND ks ucinws «s port for education. Legislative Division. 
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U.S. Government in Action 


Tue following listing of 16mm sound 
motion pictures and of filmstrips and 
other audio-visual materials dealing 
with U.S. government activities and 
procedures was prepared by Carolyn 
Guss, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University. Further information con- 
cerning these and additional materials 
on the same subject can be obtained 


_ from producers and distributors indi- 


cated by numbers in parentheses and 
listed below. 


Motion Pictures 


The Congress. 21 min. b&w. Describes 
powers of Congress and shows pro- 
cedures by which it enacts laws and 
directs federal policies. Gr. 9-12, col- 
lege, adult. (5) 

Decision for Justice. 27 min. b&w. 
Re-enacts John Marshall’s contribution 
to the establishment of the Supreme 
Court as interpreter of the Constitu- 
tion. Gr.-9-12, college, adult. (4) 

Meet Your Federal Government. 15 
min. b&w. Explains the nature and 
function of each of the three main 
branches. Gr. 6-12. (16) 

Political Parties. 10 min. b&w or 
color. Shows the work of the party 
mechanics and relationship of parties 
to the individual. Gr. 7-12. (2) 

Conduct of Congressional Investiga- 
tions. 26 min. b&w. Edward R. Mur- 
row and panel discuss the two types of 
Congressional committees and how 
their investigations should be _ con- 
ducted under law. Gr. 9-12, college, 
adult. (11) 

Tuesday in November. 22 min. b&w. 
Portrays the 1944 Presidential election. 
Gr. 7-12, adult. (15) 

Voting Procedures. 14 min. b&w. Ex- 
plains registration requirements and 
procedures and shows procedures for 
voting by paper ballot and by machine. 
Gr. 7-12, college, adult. (9) 


Filmstrips and other Audio- 
Visual Materials 


American Government Series. 3 re- 
cordings. 45 rpm. Covers three branches 
of government. Gr. 9-12. (1) 

Constitution of the United States. 9 
filmstrips. Color. Gr. 6-12. (7) 

Department of Commerce. Filmstrip. 
52 frames. Color. Activities of the eight 
major bureaus. Gr. 7-12. (3) 

Government in Action. 8 filmstrips. 
Color. Shows work of government and 
the UN. Gr. 7-12. (5) 
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Our Government. Portfolio of 44 
plates. Gr. 7-12. (10) 

Our National Government. 8 film- 
strips. Color. Drawings and _ stylized 
cartoons trace development and show 
functions. Gr. 7-12. (14) 

Our Independence and the Constitu- 
tion. Recording. 78 rpm. Historical ac- 
count of development of the Constitu- 
tion. Gr. 7-12. (6) 

Passing a Bill in Congress. Filmstrip. 
41 frames. bkw. Cartoon technique. Gr. 
7-12, college, adult. (8) 

Presidential Conventions and Candi- 
dates. Filmstrip. 55 frames. bkw. Gr. 
7-12. (12) 

Young Citizens Look at Politics. 
Filmstrip. 50 frames. Color. Presents 
facts about the organization and activi- 
ties of political parties. Gr. 7-12. (13) 


Producers or Distributors: (1) Audio- 
Classroom Service, 323 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago 6. (2) Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1. (3) Creative Arts Studio, Inc., 
814 H St., N. W. Washington 1, D. C. (4) 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours and Co., Mo- 
tion Picture Distribution, Wilmington 98, 
Del. (5) Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. (6) 
Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 5th 
Ave., New York 1. (7) Eye Gate House, 
Inc., 2716 41st Ave., Long Island City 1, 
N. Y. (8) Heritage Filmstrips, Inc., 89-11 
63rd Drive, Rego Park 74, N. Y. (9) Indi- 
ana University, Audio-Visual Center, 
Bloomington, Ind. (10) Informative Class- 
room Pictures, 40 Iona Ave., N. W., Grand 
Rapids 2. (11) McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. (12) New York Times, Office of 
Educational Activities, 229 W. 43rd St., New 
York 36. (13) Popular Science Publishing 
Co., 353 4th Ave., New York 10. (14) So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. (15) United 
World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29. (16) Young America Films, Inc., 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 














CENTRAL HIGH SCH¢ 








“I see from his report card 
that he’s paying more attention 
to me than I thought he was.” 


DO YOU DREAD 
BLACKBOARD, 







TRY THE EASY, 
/ DUSTLESS WAY 
OF BLACKBOARD WRITING 


NEW HAND-GIENIC, the automatic 
— that standard chalk, 





from fingernails seratching on 5 
sereeching or crumbling chalk. Seien- 
tifteally balanced hand like a 
chalk writing or 

leasure. 


fellow-teacher ! 

WAS — Because 
HA. rat ASE ty chalk as 
short as 4” and prevents breakage, it 
allows the comfortable use of 95% of 
the chalk length. Com 


ithout 
STURDY METAL CONSTRUCTION for long. reliable 
R. WRITTEN GUARANTEE. Jewel-like 


: a A eS 
Postage free. Ne COD's. Enjoy HAND-GIENIC for 10 
days, show it to other teachers. if not deli le 

for full refund. Same day shipment. Ask for quantity 
discount and TEACHER-REPRESENTATIVE Pian. it's 
not sold in stores. ORDER TODAY. 

HAND-GIENIC, Dept. 43, 161 W. 23 St., New York 11 


TEACHERS! 


earn extra 
money during 


CHRISTMAS VACATION 





we need 


e typists 
e stenos 
e office 

workers 
for 
temporary 
work 

Send coupon below for full details. 


lsar-Geleolok s-1 eum faleom 


820 N. PLANKINTON AVE., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
OVER 100 OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST 


Re BRE SE aR BS eS a BE Rae Ree oe Re 
manpower, inc. 
820 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Please send me more information on how 
1 can earn extra money during Christmas 
Vacation. 
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Wonderful Wheels 


Wuen school opened this fall in 
Maryland, wonderful wheels again 
started carrying books to remote 
classrooms in 13 counties of the 
state. Altho hundreds of children 
are still saying, “I’m going to the 
library,” other hundreds can now 
say, “The library’s coming to me!” 

Libraries on wheels aren't new in 
Maryland. Back in 1907, a far-see- 
ing woman named Mary Titcomb 
sponsored a roving library, the first 
of its kind in Maryland and per- 
haps the first of its kind in the 
United States. Joshua Thomas 
drove Miss Titcomb’s converted 
spring-wagon thruout Washington 
County, leaving a trail of good 
reading and goodwill. 

Then on a sad day in 1910, Josh’s 
horses balked at a railroad crossing 
with the train coming. Josh got 
away in time and unhitched the 
horses, but the little wagon was 
scattered all over the landscape. 

The bookmobile was revived in 
the 1940s and thrived during the 
postwar years, when dormant in- 
terests of the nation were reawak- 
ened and the population in general 
looked toward a more abundant 
life. When the people became con- 
cerned .for those children whose 
homes and schools were far from 
centers of enrichment, the book- 
mobile began to service outlying 
schools as well as village crossroads. 

Today, 21 bookmobiles serve 


more than half the counties in 
Maryland, bringing a rich treasure 
of books to communities too far 
from the public libraries which 
their taxes have helped to establish 
in the big towns and cities. 

Nerve center of the bookmobile 
enterprise is the Division of Li- 
brary Extension in Baltimore. Un- 
der the control and direction of the 
state board of education, the divi- 
sion channels its services thru coun- 
ty public libraries all over the state. 

Last year, 19 bookmobiles circu- 
lated 1,400,000 books at more than 
1,000 stops. This year there will be 
more. The service is constantly ex- 
panding, for the state believes the 
plan is well worth the cost. 

After a book collection has been 
established, the greatest part of the 
cost is in the purchase of a vehicle 
to carry it. Trucks range from the 
one-ton size, which accommodates 
1,500 to 2,000 books and costs about 
$3,000, to large trucks which can 
carry at least 3,000 books and cost 
about $12,000. 

Parents, teachers, students, even 
the preschool tots, are making the 
most of this special service and in- 
tend to see that Maryland’s wonder- 
ful wheels, like Ol’ Man River, 
keep rolling along. 

—HELEN G. HUTTENHAUER, 4ssist- 
ant in publications, Baltimore 
County (Maryland) Board of Edu- 
cation. 


School Savings Stamps 


Put any hundred of us ordinary, 
garden-variety parents on your cur- 
riculum committee. Ask us what we 
would like the schools to teach our 
children. Among other things, most 
of us would say, “Teach them to 
save money.” 

And all of us would say, “Teach 
them to love their country.” 

The sale of over 100 million Sav- 
ings Stamps last year indicates that 
educators thruout the nation agree 
with parents that children should 
be taught thrift and patriotism and 
that the School Savings Program 
provides an ideal vehicle for reach- 
ing these objectives. 

In its simplest form, the School 
Savings Program merely involves 
the provision each week of the op- 
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portunity for students to purchase 
Savings Stamps issued by the U.S. 
Treasury Department. In its broad- 
er application, the sale of Savings 
Stamps provides the core around 
which comprehensive programs of 
training in thrift and patriotism 
are built. Whatever its application, 
the School Savings Program would 
seem to be an essential phase of any 
modern school program which seeks 
to give children practice in system- 
atic saving, while making them feel 
that they have a personal stake in 
their nation’s future. 

Free material is available to help 
you plan, organize, and conduct a 
school savings program which will 
be “made to measure” for your 
school. Simply write U.S. Savings 


Oct. 11-12: Annual natl. conference, 
Department of Rural Education, NEA. 
Denver. . 

Oct. 11-12: Northwest regional confer- 
ence, Natl. Science Teachers Assn., NEA. 
Pullman, Wash. 

Oct. 11-12: Pacific regional junior high- 
school conference, jointly sponsored by 
the Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, and Calif. Assn. of Secondary- 
School Administrators. Berkeley. 

Oct. 13-16: 12th annual natl. confer- 
ence, Div. of County and Rural-Area 
Superintendents, Dept. of Rural Educa- 
tion, NEA. Denver. 

Oct. 18-19: Northeast regional confer- 
ence, NSTA, NEA. Hartford, Conn. 

Oct. 18-19: Pacific regional junior high- 
school conference, jointly sponsored by 
NASSP, NEA, and Calif. Assn. of Second- 
ary-School Administrators. Los Angeles. 

Nov. 8-9: Southeast regional confer- 
ence, Dept of Classroom Teachers, NEA. 
Tampa, Fla. 

Nov. 10-16: American Education Week. 
Theme: “An Educated People Moves Free- 
dom Forward.” 

Nov. 11-13: Conference, Natl. Assn. of 
Public School Adult Educators, NEA. 
San Diego. 

Nov. 13-16: Regional convention, In- 
ternatl. Council for Exceptional Children, 
NEA. Miami, Fla. 

Nov. 14-16: Regional drive-in confer- 
ence of Community School Administrators, 
jointly sponsored by NEA’s Dept. of 
Rural Education and the American Assn. 
of School Administrators. Allentown, Pa. 

Nov. 17-19: Northwest regional drive- 
in conference of Community School Ad- 
ministrators, jointly sponsored by NEA 
Dept. of Rural Education and AASA. Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Nov. 17-20: Natl. conference on recrea- 
tion for the mentally ill, American Assn. 
for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, NEA. Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 28-30: Annual convention, South- 
ern Business Education Assn. (a region of 
NEA’s United Business Education Assn.) . 
Louisville, Ky. 

Nov. 28-30: 37th annual meeting of the 
Natl. Council for the Social Studies, NEA. 
Pittsburgh. 

Dec. 27-30: Annual joint meeting of 
NSTA (NEA) with American Assn. for 
the Advancement of Science. Indianapolis. 


Bonds Division, Washington 235, 
D.C., and tell them what type of 
information you desire. 

—ANDREW D. HOLT, NEA past 
president; vice-president, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville; and 
chairman, U.S. Treasury Depart 
ment’s National School Savings 
Committee. 
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(Continued from page 478) 
a positive interest in their schools. 
A $2-million bond issue, voted on 
in May 1955, was carried by a four- 
to-one margin. (Only three years 
before, a $1 million bond issue had 
been voted down in this same 
county.) 
























































A. 
ANOTHER COUNTY made a similar 
x experiment. A group of slides was 
assembled, and five filmstrips were 
rh- made from the series and shown to 
by many citizens groups. 
im The result? When the state bond 
” issue for $50,000 was considered, 
er. this rural county carried the issue 
rea by a majority vote of 31 to 1. The ke thi 
ca- percentage of the population that How to ma is FIREMANS HELMET 
sail went to the polls was the highest 
for any distinctly rural community GOING ALONG WITH YOUNGSTER’S DELIGHT IN 
gh- in the state. Leaders in the com- PROJECTS THAT PROVIDE OCCASION TO DRESS THE PART, 
wg wenity attributed much of the en- HERE’S INTRIGUING NEW APPROACH TO A SAFETY PROJECT. 
7 thusiasm to the filmstrip presenta- 
fer eg } Every girl and boy can be Fire It’s easy to make this helmet. On fiex- 
EA. Again in Goldsboro and in Char- Sine ible cardboard, kind laundry sends 
lotte, North Carolina, slide-tape Chief in own home. They can aoe in shirts, vee _~ of bdoe 
eek. i i : rom pattern ow. Base es 
veal Pe ou tc keep undertheir hats the rules height *. Cut curved line 1 Rania 
. of | School activities and a general that help assure Safety. They esd Went Siskin Gen tee ts: 
iEA. | heightening of interest in the . : artment. in one piece. 
: nin ¢ can make tour of inspection pine a le Me se Bin 
In- A Baltimore teacher who had from basement, up, listingthe ~- - Might use insignia of your local 
ren 1 seen some of the slides on a visit fire h ds theyh d oe nel fb. A 4 same, 
afer | to North Carolina sold the idea for ee ee en ae : 
es a similar project to her principal. about in class. The parents 
- Ff One of the outcomes of their suc- . : : . 
Ans ieatal peoiect was the purcheee of will appreciate this. Wearing a 
rive. | @ tape recorder and camera for the helmet lends “‘official’’ look. 
Ad- | school, so that more and _ better 4) 
NEA } slide-tape programs could be devel- ~ 
SP” | oped. v 
crea 14%" —_— 
Assn Usine slides and tapes is not a 
Rec- | new public-relations idea, but it is He althful, rest} il, satisfying. 
outh- | Oe that is often needlessly neglec- 
on of | ted. It is an easy, inexpensive meth- Home after a busy day, 
ssn.). J Od that has often been proved delici 
effective in promoting much-need- see how elec tg the lively, delicious 
. = ed understanding and cooperation flavor of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum seems 
“**t between communities and their to make you feel (and is not rich or filling)! 
ng of schools. #+ # 
n. for : 
apolis. BOOKSHELF an extensive bibliography, and maps. Dr. Lenczowski in the present volume. 
— (Continued from page 489) The Middle East in World Affairs, He discusses in detail the after-effects 
1 25,4 territorial expansion; the present phase second edition (Cornell University of the Baghdad Pact, foremost among 
pe of of nationalism and its challenge to Press) by George Lenczowski, Depart- which were the riots in Jordan, the 
European domination, Each nation is ment of Political Science, University feeling against the countries of the 
past considered during the same period, so of California, brings the reader up to West, disturbances in the Arab League, 
: a comprehension of the developments date on affairs in this disturbed area. anticolonialism, and nationalism. Here 
nwert of the respective areas of the world is Since the publication of the first edi- also are to be found the facts about 
; and provided. tion, many crises have arisen which the rise of Egypt under Nasser and 
epart: Primarily a textbook, it can be read could eventually shake the foundations _Israel’s place in Middle East affairs, 
avings§ by the layman with interest and profit. of world peace. These crises have been _as well as the place of other countries 





The appendix contains dynastic lists, 
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EUROPE 


SUMMER 1958—70 DAYS 


We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, Yugo- 
slavia, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Berlin, 
Denmark and Ireland. A low-priced different 
kind of trip for the same in spirit who don't 
want to be herded ar . Write to: 

EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia — Pasadena, Calif. 


Choir Kotes 


For A Finer Choir Year 


Choir robe illustrations, 
samples America’s Finest 
Caps & Gowns. For in- 
formation about gradu- 
ation caps and gowns, 
write for catalog A-121. 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHAMPAIGN ILL 1000 N MARKET ST 
WEW YORK 1 WN Y 


ORDER YOUR 
NEA JOURNAL 
BINDER 
TODAY! 


SEE AD ON PAGE 
485 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


«» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 
7464 Clark St., Dept. 34K, Chicago 26, Ill. 


MODELING DOUGH 
COLORS BLEND! 
NON-TOXIC! 


aida J INSTRUCTION 
2 BOOK 
Write on school or 
organization letterhead 


RAINBOW CRAFTS, INC. 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


“Let’s Go and See” 


My earty teachers of English in- 
stilled within me both the romance 
of the printed page and a desire to 
actually see the places about which 
I read. 

Economic necessity forced me to 
leave school at the age of 16, but I 
already had highly crystallized 
ideas. I knew that books could be 
borrowed at the public library for 
the asking, and I believed I could 
gain from them the knowledge that 
was denied me formally. Another 
idea was that some day I would find 
a way to see Britain—the land of 
romance, of the Lake poets, of 
Shakespeare, Thomas Hardy, Sir 
Walter Scott, and Robert Burns. 

After leaving-sehool I devoured 
Alexandre Dumas, Rostand, Zola, 
all of Dickens and Thomas Hardy, 
and I dipped into Tolstoi and Dos- 
toevski. I read again the poetry 
which I had tasted in high school, 
with eternal thanks to my teachers 
who had fostered my love for it. 

When I chanced one day to read, 
“Earth has not anything to show 
more fair... ,” I promised myself 
again, “I will stand one day upon 
that bridge and look out upon 
London.” 

I trained to be a dental techni- 
cian and worked in that field for 
seven years. After I was married, I 
gave up my job to devote my time 
to my home and family. 

When our daughter began to read 
about far-away lands, I chanced one 
day to catch that look in her eyes 
which I recognized as my own 
dream—‘“Some day let’s go and see.” 

My husband, a government em- 
ployee, could not afford to send us 
on an extended journey. So, I asked 
myself, “What can I do to further 
this dream?” ; 

My younger sister, who lived with 
us, was a school teacher, and one 
day my interest was aroused by an 
article in her NEA JourNat, which 
suggested in effect: Why don’t you 
try to write an article for a maga- 
zine? Editors are eager to find good 
material to fill their pages. 

Immediately, I seized the oppor- 
tunity and enrolled in a_night- 
school class in short-story writing. 
Our teacher, a successful writer 
himself, insisted that we write 
about what we knew. I loved the 


history of my state, so I wrote a 
pioneer story and sold it for $100. 
That was the nucleus of a fund for 
our dreamed-of journey. 

Much of my writing was rejected 
over the years, but occasionally a 
check would come for a bit of verse, 
a story, or an article. Ambitiously, 
I began to write longer pieces, and 
now and then they, too, were pur- 
chased. Our daughter was growing 
up, and her activities and reactions 
furnished plots for many a story. 
Much of my material went to religi- 
ous publications. 

When our daughter was a junior 
in college, she and I examined my 
bank account with a hopeful eye. 
My husband could not accompany 
us, but he urged us to go on our 
journey without him. 

So we traveled to Europe and 
savored deeply of many wonderful 
places. We wanted to see everything 
in Britain; but knowing that was 
impossible, we included in our itin- 
erary only the places we had read of 
most. When we returned home, I 
was thankful for the opportunity to 
see so much, but determined to go 
to Great Britain again. 

Last summer, after our daughter 
was married, my husband and I 
took a month-long motor tour of 
Britain. We traveled from Land's 
End to John o’ Groat’s. We walked 
upon Westminster Bridge in Lon- 
don; we hiked in the Lorna Doone 
country thru moors washed with a 
sea of blooming heather; we drove 
down to Brighton to hear what “the 
wild waves” were saying. We mar- 
veled at the sprawling ruins of Tin- 
tagel in Cornwall and gazed in awe 
at the quiet beauty of Tintern Ab- 
bey beside the waters of the Wye 
“rolling from their mountain- 
springs.” 

As we steamed out of Southamp- 
ton on our homeward voyage, I 
watched the retreating shore line 
and thought, “All this has been 
mine to enjoy because I learned to 
love to read.” My teachers of long 
ago have my enduring gratitude. 
They made possible two rewarding 
trips to Europe. More important, 
they gave to me the means of enjoy- 
ing a life which I find full, inter- 
esting, and satisfying. 

—SARA S. MORROW, Nashville. 
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He’ll Try Hard 


Dear Coach Musselman: 

Remembering our discussions of 
your football men who are having 
troubles in English, I have decided 
to ask you, in turn, for help. 

We feel Paul Spindles has a 
chance for a Rhodes Scholarship. 
Altho he has the academic record 
for this award,.the aspirant is re- 
quired to have a good record in 
athletics. Paul has trouble with 
athletics, but he tries hard. 

We propose you give him special 
consideration and put him in the 
backfield of the football team. 
Thus, we can show a better record 
to the scholarship committee. 

We realize Paul will be a prob- 
lem on the field, but as you have 
often said, cooperation between our 
department and yours is desirable. 

During intervals of study, we 
shall coach him as much as we can. 
His work in English Club and on 
the debate team will force him to 
miss many practices, but we intend 
to see that he carries an old football 
to bounce during intervals of his 
work. 

We expect Paul to show good will 
in his work for you, and tho he 
won't be able to begin practice till 
late in the season, he will finish 
the season with good attendance. 

Cordially yours, 

Chairman, English Department 

—WILLIAM ‘STAFFORD in College 
English. Reprinted by permission. 


The School-Mass( ter) 


Praying for strength, I greet a class 
Whose special feature is their mass; 
A sea of faces follows me, 
Expecting love, security. 
My task ahead is large indeed: 
To serve each pupil’s private need. 
To teach them well. This is my 
hope. 
Where am I now? End of my rope. 
For how can they learn properly? 
There’s hardly classroom space for 
me! 
—GENE Cc. Fusco, Nashville. 


* Tell us some of the amusing 
happenings in your classrooms. 
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See how they respond to definitions they can understand ...a pro- 
nunciation key they can use... help with reading, writing, spelling, and 
speaking programmed to fit their grade level and language needs. 


Beginning Dictionary (Gr. 4) Junior Dictionary (Grs. 5-6) 
Advanced Junior Dictionary (Grs. 7-9) | High School Dictionary (Grs. 9-12) 














etek mm 2°) 22-3 et AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 





Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. d. 


U. S. © AFRICA ® ALASKA @ HAWAII © MEXICO ® CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA 


NEA TOURS 


YOUR MAGIC CARPET TO FAR-AWAY PLACES 














GROUP & INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
ACADEMIC CREDIT 

















Division of Travel Service 

Department J 

National Education Association 

1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





For itineraries and 
other information write 





















PACIFIC CIRCLE ¢ WEST INDIES ¢ EUROPE ® CANADA e ROUND THE WORLD 
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EACHERS are editors. That’s what 

Roy Larsen says, and, as president 
of Time, Inc., he ought to know an 
editor when he sees one. 

“What is the job of teachers,” asked 
Mr. Larsen at an editor-educator con- 
ference, “if it is not editing? Every 
fall we send to our schools a million 
little ‘rough draft’ Americans—raw 
material filled with human _ interest, 
but badly in need of blue penciling, 
polishing, and revision to bring out 


each one’s individual style and con-° 


tent.” 

Suorrt y before five-year-old Mark 
and his family left California for 
Texas, his teacher admonished her 
kindergartners against -being litter- 
bugs. “Mrs. Wheatley’s lesson made 
an impression,” Mark’s mother wrote 
the principal, Miss Sanders. “On our 
trip, we couldn’t throw anything out, 
not even a wad of gum.” 

The mother, eating a piece of fruit 
cake, bit into a cherry pit and, momen- 
tarily forgetting Mark’s rules, threw it 
out the window. 

“Did I get told! I almost felt we 
should stop to look for the seed, but 
I finally convinced Mark that one 
cherry seed wouldn’t be too trashy. 
That was the only thing we threw out, 
too—all the way here.” 

Mrs. Wheatley’s editing is helping 
her five-year-olds form habits of good 
citizenship. Their supreme confidence 
in their teacher makes the task easier. 


Susan, at seven, has lost some of 
this confidence. On the first day of 
school, this young baseball fan dis- 
covered that her teacher didn’t know 
which league the St. Louis Cardinals 
are in—and promptly concluded that 
Miss Taylor doesn’t know anything at 
all. Now Susan challenges whatever 
the teacher says. 

“No, Miss Taylor. All sentences 
don’t end with periods. Short sen- 
tences use commas.” 

“We shouldn’t, either, put our hand 
on the left side when we say the 
pledge to the flag. I saw a picture 
in my daddy’s medicine magazine that 
had the heart almost in the middle, 
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not way on the left side.” 

What a chore and what a challenge 
to revise Susan, who knows all the 
answers! 


Ken rushed into the fourth-grade 
classroom shouting, “I’m a club scout.” 

“Cub scout.” 

“Club scout. The scouts are a kind 
of club,” he explained, and he pro- 
ceeded to tell all about the scouts. 

He went into equal detail about his 
garden. “I have chrysanthiums, gladi- 
oliuses, peonials. And now I'll tell 
you the difference between a daffy- 
dill and a jonathan.” 

Before Ken had been in the class- 
room a week, his teacher was impressed 
by his encyclopedic fund of informa- 
tion—and his ability to manhandle 
words. 

Ken needs polishing, but a wonder- 
ful production he will turn out to be. 


Jimmy, in junior high, is a manu- 
script that calls for skilful condensing. 
There’s such an abundance that he 
needs to delete—too much big talk, 
too much roughhousing, too much be- 
littling the other fellow’s accomplish- 
ment, too many alibis. 

In band class, Jimmy scoffs at others’ 
errors and attempts to cover his own by 
horseplay. 

“Jimmy,” Mr. Wollman asked sev- 
eral times,” “how much time do you 
spend practicing your trombone?” 

Always the answer was: “Half an 
hour every evening.” 

After weeks of no improvement, 
Mr. Wollman asked Jimmy to jot down 
a record of the time he spent practic- 


EXCITING MOMENT 


HAVE you submitted your entry in 
the JourNav’s “Exciting Moment Con- 
test”? Each month this year, we will 
send an autographed copy of Edgar B. 
Wesley’s NEA: The First Hundred 
Years to the NEA member who sends 
the best 150-word description of “the 
most exciting moment of my teaching 
career.” 

Length: 150 words or less. 

Remember: The excitement may be 
of the quiet variety; it doesn’t have to 
involve a fire or a tidal wave. 

Address: Section B, NEA Journat, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

Watch: Not all the prize-winning 
statements will appear in the JOURNAL, 
but some will. Yours, maybe. 


ing. The boy brought written proof 
the next day of the preceding evening s@ 
activity : 

6:30-6:32—Practiced during com. 
mercial : 

6:33-6:40—Watched Billy sas 
on TV 

6:41-6:43—Practiced 4 

6:44-6:58—Watched Billy Jobnsom: 

And so on for the evening, till 11. 
Too much TV. 

If Mr. Wollman succeeds in wield 
ing the blue pencil for Jimmy’s im. 
provement, this teacher will indeed) 
be a master editor. 


Janet, a high-school senior, is t 
kind of student whose class recitations, 
test papers, projects are near perfection, 
Homecoming queen, president of the: 
student body, she’s popular with both 
boys and girls. 

This was one of the rare young 
people, her teachers thought, 
needed nothing from them. 

Then she entered the oratorical con- 
test, and after walking off with first 
prize for school, county, and region) 
was defeated in the national finals. 
She was crushed by the failure. 

The editing problem here is not te 
delete, but instead to add something 
to the copy. Janet needs help in acquir- 
ing the ability to lose with as much 
inner security and good grace as she 
wins, to learn that life is not a suc 
cession of victories. 

+o s a 

‘Every spring,” Mr. Larsen 
marked, “the teachers of our elemen 
tary and high schools turn out thow 
sands of these publications, new issue 
of the periodical that is America’ 
constantly changing face. The outp 
runs into the millions. Every year no 
it breaks new circulation records. Yé 
not a single product is a copy; each # 
a bright new ‘Special Issue’—a lin 
ited, signed edition of one. 

“So, in the realest sense of thi 
word, educators are the editors of Te 
morrow.” 


who 


WE Hope that during the year th 
JOURNAL can help you with your é 
iting. We know that if you send 
your reactions and suggestions, yd 
can help us with ours. 


“lod "Finan 
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The funny hole 


in Me (oopers building 


any a New Yorker shook his head, and 
not a few snickered, when they saw the 
“hole” in Peter Cooper’s new building. 


But to the benign gentleman with the ruff 
of graying whiskers it was all so simple: Some 
day someone would perfect the passenger 
elevator. 


The mere fact that there wasn’t one in 
1853 would mean little to a man who, with 
his own hands, had built and driven the first 
American locomotive. Whose money, and 
faith, were to help see the Atlantic Cable 
through all its disasters to final success. And 
who would “scheme out” a Panama Canal 
plan fourteen years before DeLesseps. 


But Peter Cooper’s belief in the future ran 
in a vein far deeper than simply the material. 
For his “building with a hole” was Cooper 
Union, the first. privately-endowed tuition- 
free college in America. A place where young 
men and women of any race, faith, or politi 
opinion could enjoy the education which he, 


himself, had been denied. Peter Cooper’s 


dearest dream— which has continued to grow 
dynamically for nearly a century and today 
enriches America with thousands of creative 
thinkers, artists, and engineers. 

There is plenty of Peter Cooper’s confi- 
dence and foresight alive among Americans 
today. It is behind the wisdom with which 
more than 40,000,000 of us are making one 
of the soundest investments of our lives—in 
United States Savings Bonds. Through our 
banks and the Payroll Savings Plan where 
we work, we own and hold more than 
$41,000,000,000 worth of Series E and H 
Bonds. With our rate of interest—and the 
safety of our principal—guaranteed by the 
greatest nation on earth. Socwe welcome to 
share in this security. Why not begin today? 
Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! 
Every Series E Bond bought since February 1, 
1957, pays 344% interest when held to matur- 
ity. It earns higher interest in the early years 
than ever before, and matures in only 8 years 
and 11 months. Hold your old E Bonds, too. 
They earn more as they get older. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement, It is dunated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 





When all signs point to fun, 
Good Taste points straight to Coke... 


There’s no mistake about it, whatever tie occasion, there’s just no substitute 
for the good taste of Coca-Cola. To refresh yourself for work or fun... 

to refresh your taste for snacks or meals . . . your own good taste feels the 
satisfaction of always having Coca-Cola in the house, ready to enjoy, ice-cold. 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE G&@® 








